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Preface 



This handbook has been prepared to review some of the 
considerations which are of importance for teachers and administrators 
involved in bilingual education programs in the United States. It is 
intended to be of practical value to educators, and to answer specific 
questions which are relevant for those undertaking a bilingual program 
for the first time. The theoretical factors introduced from linguistics, 
psychology, and other fields are selected for their immediate relevance 
to teaching. The view presented from these disciplines may seem to 
specialists grossly oversimplified to meet this purpose. The specialist 
knows that there is much research yet to be done in such areas as first 
and second language acquisition and varied styles of learning. But the 
education of children will not wait for definitive answers, and teachers 
have more need for specific suggestions from linguists and psychologists 
than they do for an enumeration of all their uncertainties. At the 
same time, both teachers and administrators need to be aware of the 
limitations of our present knowledge in these crucial areas, and indeed 
may contribute to the accumulation of information. Many of these answers 
and suggestions are offered with full knowledge that they may change 
with additional information and experience. It is hoped, however, that 
this handbook will fill an immediate need in education, and that educators 
will be prepared to adapt instructional content and methods as new findings 
on language .nd learning become available. 



Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 



A. Statement of the problem. 

the children in the world are bilingual; and approximately 
one fourth of the people in the United States can communicate in more 
than one language. About ten percent of our population speaks a. 
language other than English natively. For thousands of the children 
who enter school each year; English is a foreign language. We do not 
live in a melting pot^* 1 but in a country where different languages 
and different attitudes and beliefs have coexisted for centuries. 

The older educational idea that only English should be used as a medium 
of instruction in the United States has left thousands of children il- 
literate in their native language; and fostered low achievement levels 
in English itself. If the goals of education are to be realized with 
these children of non-English speaking background, the English-dominant 
educational system must learn to accept their existing linguistic and 
cultural patterns as strengths to build upon, rather than as handicaps 
to successful learning. 

A child does not begin learning when he comes to school. Education 
begins in infancy, and much of the sound system and grammatical structure 
of his native language have been mastered by the time he is five years 
old. His language is rooted in and reflects a set of values tied to 
a particular group. It is already related to a way of feeling and 
thinking and acting. 

An axiom of bilingual education is that the best medium for 
teaching is the mother tongue of the student. The use of the native 
language for classroom instruction allows the education of the child to 
continue uninterruptedly from home to school, permitting immediate pro- 
gress in concept building rather than postponing development until a new 
language has been acquired. There has been some resistance to this 
philosophy, particularly by those who feel that speaking another 
language may somehow hinder progress in English. Recent experience in 
many places proves, however, that an equal or better command of the sec- 
ond language is achieved if school begins with the native language as 
the medium of instruction and introduces the second language gradually. 
Furthermore, psychological studies such as that conducted by Peal and 
Lambert (1962) show that when groups of bilingual and monolingual child- 
ren are matched for the socio-economic status of their parents, the 
bilinguals perform at least as well on IQ tests and have the added 
advantage of knowing a second language. 

Some of the resistance to bilingual education comes from bilingual 
teachers, who are probably the products of monolingual English school 
systems. They are successful products, and may feel that children now 
in school should follow their model. In addition. Innovative programs 
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are expensive and demanding — not the ’’easy" way for teachers or administra- 
tors. Also discouraging to new bilingual programs may be the present 
inadequacy of personnel, materials, or understanding. 

But past methods in monolingual English education have often 
proved ineffective with children who speak other languages natively, 
and more and more of these children are beginning school every year. For 
them, learning to read in English may be frustrating if they lack the oral 
language readiness for it. On the other hand, when a child is ready to 
read his native language and is not taught to do so, the school misses a 
valuable opportunity. 

A child who starts off with frustration or failure may never catch up. 
A low self image, lack of motivation, and unsatisfactory performance 
are often interrelated and mutually sustaining handicaps to a child whose 
initial instruction is in a foreign language --indeed, to any child. These 
may be compounded by a low expectation of learning capacity on the part of 
the child himself, his parents, teachers and administrators. There are 
still some who feel that when a child cannot speak English the first day 
of school, he "doesn't have any language at all." By failing to recognize 
the child' s ' native linguistic resources, we prevent him from progressing 
as rapidly as his experiences and intellectual development will allow. 
Children will not wait for us to develop ideal systems; we have an 
obligation to do the best we can for them now, in the light of our present 
knowledge, capacity and experience. 



B. Historical perspective. 



Bilingual education in the United States is not new, but the 
current high level of interest in it comes after a long period during 
which the maintenance of any language but English was counter to public 
policy and popular attitude. The Bilingual Education Act of 1967 has 
helped strengthen the growing sense of concern we have for the conserva- 
tion of our national linguistic resources. Cultural diversity is of 
recognized value to our national interest, and bilingual programs are 
fostering increased parental involvement in education and promising 
enhanced economic mobility for minority groups. In addition, we now 
realize that bilingualism is not a handicap, but may indeed be a social 
and academic advantage. 

Even before the Bilingual Education Act was conceived, several 
experimental projects, notably those at Coral Way, Florida, San 
Antonio, Texas and at Rough Rock school on the Navajo reservation, were 
already under way. Many other projects, some stimulated by the passage of 
the Act, or by the influence of concerned individuals in various locali- 
ties or bureaus, are now being implemented or are in the planning stages. 

As defined by the Act, bilingual education refers to "the use of 
two languages, one of which is English, as mediums of instruction. 

This definition is so broad, however, that schools having only one sub- 
ject-matter course in any language other than English would qualify for 



inclusion. In terras of the classification of bilingual programs 
made by A. Bruce Gaarder, most programs in the United States are "one- 
way" schools, with the native language being added as a "bridge" until 
the child can move into an all-English program. "Two-way" schools, 
which give balanced instruction in two languages to all students (e.g., 
the Coral Way program), are much more common in Europe than they are in 
this country, but they more nearly approach the ideal of producing 
students who are truly bilingual— who can function effectively in both 
English and their native language. 

Perhaps the greatest immediate effect of the Act has been to focus 
attention on the fact that the child who comes to school with a native 
language other than English does stand in need of special instructional 
treatment, different in nature from that given to native English speakers. 
This has resulted in a growing awareness among educators of the important 
body of theory and method which exists for teaching English as a second 
language . 

The passage of the Bilingual Education Act, then, and the various 
programs instituted in recent years represent a change in the philosophy 
of American education, from a rejection of other languages to an accep- 
tance of them as valuable national resources and as valid and even 
necessary mediums for instruction. 



C. Some basic questions. 

1. WHAT is bilingual education? 

Bilingual education is not just "education for bilinguals," 
nor is it merely an English as a Second Language program, 
although ESL is a necessary part. It is an educational 
program in which two languages are mediums of instruction. , 

2. WHY have bilingual education? 

Some questions of purpose still remain. Is bilingual education 
a good thing in itself, or is it a compensatory system, just 
to allow better transfer to English? Goals by most proponents 
are higher self concept, academic achievement and socio-economic 
level for members of minority groups in the United States, and 
the understanding and preservation of our collective and diverse 
national heritage. 

3. WHO is bilingual education for? 

Bilingual education programs in the United States at present 
are primarily for children who do not speak English natively. 
They allow these children to continue their cognitive and lin- 
guistic growth in their first language while acquiring English 
as a second one. 
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Bilingual education is also for native English speaking 
children. It may be the first step toward travel and study 
abroad for them. It will certainly increase the range of 
the contexts in which they can communicate and function 
successfully. 

4. WHEN should bilingual education begin? 

Young children have an innate capacity for language learning 
that is reduced when they get older. This capacity suggests 
that bilingual education will be most successful when it is 
implemented very early in the school program. Native language 
habits become fixed by the time a child reaches puberty and 
are much more likely to interfere with his recognition and 
production of other languages if he learns them after that 
age. In addition, an adequate bilingual education program 
beginning at the kindergarten or first grade level should 
eliminate the need for later remedial language instruction. 

5. HOW does a bilingual education program start? 

Bilingual programs begin where there are children who can 
learn more than the present educational system provides. 
Programs can be proposed initially by either an individual or 
a group that recognizes a need for more effective instruction. 
Cooperation must be present or enlisted between the community 
and school personnel. Experienced counsel should be sought 
from such sources as state, regional or national educational 
agencies and from universities regarding planning and funding 
possibilities and procedures. In particular, the advice of a 
linguist experienced in second language teaching should be 
sought, as one of the greatest weaknesses of beginning 
bilingual programs is that they lack an adequate understanding 
of the linguistic dimensions of bilingual education. This 
is only the beginning. Some suggestions will be given below 
for selection and training of personnel, acquisition or 
preparation of teaching materials, and other prerequisites to 
bilingual instruction. 



D. Some fundamental considerations. 

Perhaps more critically than in any other type of educational 
enterprise, administration and pedagogical decisions and procedures in 
bilingual education need to be based on a sound understanding of the 
linguistic, social, psychological, and cultural factors affecting stu- 
dents. Although these will be discussed more fully in later sections, 
some of the most immediately pertinent factors are summarized briefly 
here. 



The linguistic factors which need to be considered are the nature 
of language, the structures of the native and target 
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languages in a bilingual education program, the student* s degree of 
competence in two language systems, and the way the systems interact. 

These may be rephrased as a series of questions: 

a. What is language? 

b. What do educators need to know about the languages of instruction? 

c. How do languages get in the way of each other? 

d. How can language problems be predicted and preparations made to 
meet them? 

e. How well do the children speak each language? 

How much do they understand? 

Psychological factors to be considered are the processes of first 
and second language acquisition, the problems involved when one individ- 
ual uses two sets of language skills (the switching process, the sometimes 
conflicting emotions and attitudes which the speaker associates with his 
two languages) and the reactions of the bilingual as an individual. These 
points may be rephrased as follows: 

a. How does a child learn his native language? 

b. In what ways is learning a second language different? 

c. What conditions affect language development? 

d. What is the relationship of bilingualism and intelligence? 

Sociological and anthropological factors are concerned with the 
socio- cultural settings of bilingualism- -the role expectations involved, 
the social influences on bilingual behavior, and the access which 
bilingualism allows to two cultures. Significant questions include the 
following: 

a. How does the situation or context affect language use and 
learning? 

b. What influence does the family, community, and peer group 
have on the bilingual speaker? 

c. What are some of the possible repercussions from being bilin- 
gual? 

d. How do attitude and motivation influence learning in two 
languages? 

e. What different styles of learning might be encountered in 
groups of bilingual children, and how ean these be taken into 
account in the classroom? 



glossary of terms which may be unfamiliar follow this section of the 
handbook. 
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Educational considerations, which must take all of the preceding 
factors into account, include program design, teaching, and evaluation. 
Under program design are grouped such factors as program organization 
and the administrative tasks involved in preparing and implementing a 
bilingual program. Pedagogical factors include language teaching 
methodology, language as medium and as subject, scheduling, and the need 
for motivation and classroom control. Evaluation is concerned with pro- 
cedures for evaluating the program as a whole, the instructional material, 
and the achievement level of the children. 



E. Definition of terms . 

A definite agreement on terms is necessary to the success of any 
communication. Since certain terms used in this handbook and other 
works on bilingualism may be unfamiliar, or used with unfamiliar 
.meanings, a short glossary of significant terms is included here for 
easy reference. 



f 



articulation— the production of differing speech sounds by altering 
the shape and size of air passages in the vocal tract. 

balanced bilingual— an individual who is equally skilled in the use of 
two languages. 

bilingualism— the use of two or more languages by an individual. 

compound bilingual— an individual who translates from one language to 
the other (usually because he learned his second language 
under those circumstances)^ does not keep language systems 
separate, and experiences considerable interference between 
them. 

content words— primarily nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs— i.e., 
words which have a "dictionary meaning'*; contrasted with 
function words (q.v.). 

coordinate bilingual— an individual who has two separate language systems, 
usually learned under different conditions, which cause min ima l 
interference with each other. 

degree of bilingualism— how well an individual knows the languages he uses. 

dialect— the variety of language spoken by members of a single speech 
community, either regional or social. 

diglossia— a situation in which each language is typically used in, and 
considered appropriate to, different types of situations (e.g., 
home vs. outside, discussing particular topics, in certain 
roles, etc.). 
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first language (native language) --the first language learned by a child, 
usually the language of his home. 

function words — words used to signal grammatical relationship (e.g., 
prepositions, articles, and auxiliaries). 

idiolect— the unique speech of any individual. 

interference— how one of a bilingual* s languages influences his use of 
the other--the use of non-native sounds, constructions, or 
word-choices as a result of influence from the native language. 

lexicon— the vocabulary or words of the language. 

morpheme— the smallest recurring unit in a language which carries meaning 
(e.g., cat is one morpheme; cats contains two morpheme s - - cat 
plus the which means plural). 

morphology — the study of the structure of words. 

phoneme— the smallest unit of sound which makes a difference in meaning 
in a language (e.g,, /t/ and / d/ are phonemes of English 
because they make a difference in meaning in such combinations 
as tin/ din and not/ nod,. 

phono logy- -the sound system of language. 

phonotactics — the pattern of distribution of sounds in a language (e.g., 
English lr]f does not occur at the beginning of words nor /h/ 
at the end). 

second language— a language learned subsequent to a speaker *s native 
language, sometimes the language of school or of th^ wider 
community. 

syntax-- the way words (or morphemes) are related to each other in a 
sentence — their arrangement. 

target language— the language which is to be taught. 

voiced sound— a sound produced with vibration of the vocal chords. 

voiceless sound— a sound produced without vibrations of the vocal chords. 
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A. Linguistic factors . 



Chapter II 
RATIONALE 



Language is a highly complex form of symbolic activity, in which 
suchi elements as words (e.g., dog) , affixes (e.g., un-, -ed) . word 
form (e.g., fill va full) , stress (e.g., record vs. record: English 
teacher vs. English teacher) . intonation (e.g., They're coming ? vs. 

They're coming .) and word order ( house guest vs. guest house) are fused 
in systematic ways to organize and communicate meaning. Because language 
is a primary vehicle for learning, a child's facility in language may 
affect to a great extent his acquisition of knowledge, his role in society, 
and his ability to respond to opportunities. It is vitally important, 
therefore, for anyone engaged in any aspect of bilingual education to 
possess some basic understanding of the nature of language. 

Before dealing with these aspects in detail, we need to consider 
some basic facts about language. Each individual, as a result of his unique 
linguistic experiences, speaks a slightly differentiated form of the lan- 
guage, which linguists call an idiolect . As a result of parental and 
peer influences in the course of growing up, the idiolects of people who 
have been in frequent communication since childhood will tend to be 
very similar, and will differ from the idiolects of persons in other 
inter-communicating groups. Any group of similar idiolects differing 
from other comparable groups in features of pronunciation, grammar, or 
vocabulary is knoim as a dialect . A collection of similar dialects (usu- 
ally mutually intelligible) form a language . In this view, therefore, a 
dialect is any distinctively differentiated variety of a language. All 
languages have dialects, and it is important to note that everyone 
speaks a dialect (there is no such thing as a "pure" form of a language 
as opposed to dialects). 

Dialects come about, then, because different norms in pronunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary arise in t^e usage of groups who are separated 
by geography or social boundaries. The Navajo-speaking child will learn 
to call 'snow' zas in Toadlena, New Mexico, and vas in Greasewood, Arizona. 



’These changes are cumulative, so that if groups originally speaking the 
same language remain isolated from one another long enough, their dialects 
will become mutually unintelligible languages. In this way Latin as 
spoken in the several former Roman provinces has become modern Spanish, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian. Similarly, English, Dutch, 
German, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian are the latter-day dialects of an 
original Germanic language. And of course each of these languages has 
its own regional and social dialects today. Latin and Germanic were 
themselves ultimately dialects of yet an earlier language, usually called 
Indo-European, which was also ancestral to Slavic, Celtic, Greek, Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Hittite. A group of languages so related is often referred 
to as a "language family." 
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The Spanish -speaking child will learn to pronounce calle as /kalye/ in 
Peru, /kaye/ in Mexico, and /kae/ in parts of Texas and the Southwest. 

An the English-speaking child will learn to carry water in a nail in 
Boston, Massachusetts, but in a bucket in Austin, Texas. Such differences 
are normal and inevitable, and have their roots in the very nature of, 
child language learning. Although the recent influence of mass coiranuqica- 
tion and rapid transportation has done much to retard the forces of 
dialect differentiation, these forces remain most powerful precisely 
during the early years when an individual’s basic linguistic habits are 
being fixed, and hence will never be entirely offset. 

For a variety of social, economic, and political reasons, some groups 
of speakers in a country will often enjoy higher social prestige than 
others, and because of this, their dialect(s) will often come to be con- 
sidered ’’better” than others. The judgment of relative ’’value" of dif- 
ferent dialects is a purely social one, however, and has nothing to do 
with the inherent qualities of the dialects themselves. No dialect is 
inherently better or more adequate or more logical than another, just as 
no language is inherently superior to any other. 

In most literate societies, the dialect spoken by the upper classes 
of educated speakers in the most important urban center(s) becomes the de 
facto "standard" dialect, and is used as the basis for the written form 
of the language. Other dialects, lacking wider prestige and the support 
of the printed word, come to be considered as "nonstandard." It should 
be emphasized that they are just as complete and systematic as the 
"standard" dialect, and that it is only a matter of historical accident 
that one, rather than another, dialect becomes the "standard." Far 
from being corruptions of the standard dialect, they are in fact sister 
dialects, each with its own history. Many of the features of nonstandard 
dialects represent usages which were once common to all, but which have 
passed out of fashion among upper class urban speakers, while surviving in 
the countryside and among the less economically advantaged. Examples 
from English would be the double negative (which goes back to King 
Alfred and is still standard in Spanish: cf. .1 don* t have nothing and 
No tengo nada), and the pronunciation of deaf to rhyme with leaf (which 
was used by Noah Webster). Examples from Spanish would include asina 
for asi 'thus', which is found in Old Spanish, onde for donde 'where', 
which is common in sixteenth century documents, and vide for v£ 'I saw', 
which was us|d by Julius Caesar (Vini, vide, vici— I came, I saw, I 
conquered') • 



^It is commonplace to encounter descriptions of the Spanish spoken in 
Texas as "not a language," or as "a random mixture of English and 
Spanish, having no grammar," and to hear it stigmatized with the label 
"Tex-Mex." Several recent studies have documented the falsity of these 
claims, by showing that Texas Spanish is simply a variety of the North 
Mexican Spanish dialect, with a fully developed grammatical and phono- 
logical system, and distinguished only by the relatively larger number 
of English loanwords it has adopted (e.g., troca 'truck', which, however, 
is also found in Northern Mexico). 
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The speaker of a nonstandard dialect is not "confused" or "wrong" when his 
speech differs from the standard dialect, but he is actually using a 
different system. 

Since each dialect is a system, any attempt to teach a standard 
dialect to a speaker of a nonstandard dialect should employ a systematic 
approach if it is to succeed in helping the student acquire productive 
control over the new forms. At the same time, an approach which stig- 
matizes the student's own speech should be avoided, since this will simply 
serve to humiliate him and create an environment which is not conducive 
to learning. The recognition of the nature of dialect differences is 
important in any educational program, but it is doubly so in a bilingual 
program, since in addition to teaching students a second language, they 
must in many cases at the same time be taught a second dialect of their 
own language. In addition, the student's own dialect may affect the 
nature of the problems he will have in learning the second language, so 
that teaching materials may have to be adjusted accordingly. 

As a person develops his control over his own native language, the 
linguistic habits involved in the perception and production of the 
language gradually become increasingly fixed. Although all physiological- 
ly normal children are born with the capacity to produce any sound used 
in any language, as their practice with the sounds of their own language 
proceeds, they lose the flexibility to produce other sounds. More import 
tantly in some respects, they learn to hear all sounds in terms of the 
particular set of phonetic categories (the phonemes) used in their own 
language (or more precisely, in a particular dialect of that language). 
"Foreign" sounds are not heard as such, but rather are unconsciously and 
automatically pigeonholed in one of the pre-existing categories of the 
native language. Spanish speakers, for example, commonly hear English 
ship and sheep as identical, because the differences in these vowel sounds 
are not made in Spanish. Navajo speakers have difficulty in discriminating 
such English words as pear and bear, and for the same reason, namely, that 
Navajo does not differentiate between the consonants £ and J). English 
speakers, conversely, commonly have difficulty in recognizing the difference 
between the r -sounds in Spanish pero 'but' and perro 'dog 1 , and usually 
hear the Navajo consonant sound in the middle of hooghan 'home' as an 
English £. It is not that they are inherently incapable of hearing the 
particular differences, but rather that they have been conditioned not to, 
by their previous experience with their own language. 

Comparable problems occur in grammar and vocabulary, all of which 
result from the natural tendency of a speaker to carry over the habits of 
his native language into the second, or to translate directly from the one 
into the other. Where distinctions exist in the second language which 
are not found in the native language, such as (for English speakers learn- 
ing Spanish) the difference between the imperfect and preterite tenses in 
Spanish (vs. the English past tense), or the distinction between ser and estar 
(v^ English be), these will often not be recognized and will lead to 
mistakes in grammar or meaning. All of these problems of perception and 
use of a second language which arise from the native language habits of the 
speaker are termed interference . In order to be able to recognize and 
deal effectively with problems of interference when they arise in the 
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classroom, the teacher in a bilingual program needs to know the differ- 
ences between the two languages involved, and what teaching strategies 
to adopt in particular situations. In addition, if bilingual instruction 
is to be efficient and effective, the preparation of materials and the 
organization of the curriculum itself must rely heavily on information 
about potential points of interference between the two languages « 

We often tend to think of learning a new language as simply learning 
new words to express our concepts. Learning a language is actually far 
more complex, for a language is composed of more chan just words and their 
meanings. Language is an integrated system of phonology, grammar, and 
lexicon. We acquired control over the phonology and grammar of our native 
language quite unconsciously, and almost entirely within our own preschool 
years. It is understandable, then, for most people to remember only the 
conscious and most recent aspect of their own language development— 
vocabulary building— and to be largely unaware of the other aspects of 
language learning. 

We must recognize that each language is a total system for trans- 
mitting meaning, and beware of the subtle fallacy that direct translation 
between languages is possible. Such a view is fostered by our traditional 
textbooks, with their seemingly clear-cut English word./ Spanish (Navajo, 
etc.) word glossaries, but this view is simplistic and misleading. 

Each language categorizes the world of experience differently, and requires 
its speakers to specify certain aspects of their observation and to leave 
others unspecified or optionally specifiable. 

The color spectrum, for instance, is arbitrarily divided by speakers 
of English into eight basic colors, whereas Navajo speakers combine the 
area covered roughly by English blue and green into one category labeled 
dotl ? ish . Verbs of motion are also categorized quite differently in 
English and Navajo, and no direct translation is possible from one system 
to the other: English verbs are categorized according to such factors as 

direction, type, rate, and source of movement; Navajo verbs of motion 
are categorized according to the shape of the object moved. The English 
verb give would be translated by a different Navajo verb with each of the 
following referents: sheet of paper, book, baby, babies, cigarette, 

rope, wool, and mud. To translate I am putting the ball on the table and 
I am putting the pencil on the table. Navajo will use entirely different 
verb forms reflecting the different shapes of the objects. Conversely, 
Navajo will use the same verb form in expressing 1 §m nutting the ball on 
the table. The sun is moving across the skv. and My, wife is divorcing me. 
because sun, ball, and wife are all grammatically categorized as "round 
objects . " 

Further, since the meaning of words is also deeply influenced by 
culture, it is important to realize that a word-for-word "literal" trans- 
lation can never be complete, and may often be misleading. An example of 
this is the translation of English hot dog as Spanish perro caliente . 

Of a more serious nature, faulty translation between Navajo and English 
has lead to erroneously diagnosed physical ailments, the relinquishment of 
children for adoption by parents who thought they would be given foster 
care, and, at an earlier time in history, even bloody battles. 
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Not all translation problems have such dramatic consequences, but 
occasionally misunderstanding and even embarrassment result from the dif- 
ferent meanings words have in different languages or dialects. A 
speaker often does not realize which words in a new language are offen- 
sive until he tries them out and gets a negative reaction from native 
speakers. A student learning English may not be aware of the attitude to- 
ward the term for * female dog*, nor the student learning Spanish that 
huevo has taken on the meaning testicle* in Mexico, and that blanquillo 
is the more acceptable term for 'egg'. Differences in social acceptabili- 
ty and effect can be seen between the Spanish expression Dios mio and its 
English translation My God, which is much stronger. Another example is 
is the Spanish use of Jesus as a common given name and the English view 
of this practice as disrespectful (Lado, 1957). 

Misunderstanding occurs frequently as a result of students' failure 
to recognize (and of teachers' failure to point out) that words do not 
have fixed unitary meanings, but that the meaning is often relative to 
the context. Examples are the different meanings of such common lexical 
items as run and can in different contexts. In addition, problems 
encountered by speakers of closely related languages are the "false friends" 
—words which sound alike but have different meanings. A common example 
of such confusion is the asistir of Spanish, which means 'to attend'. 

Because of the similar form, speakers of Spanish sometimes use assist when 
they mean attend in English. 

Different social conventions which are reflected in language must 
also be considered, such as the Navajo child's speaking softly and avoiding 
eye contact to show respect. The teacher who demands that the student 
look at him and talk louder is making a mistake. Group attitudes must 
also be considered. Teachers of many American Indian groups have found 
that traditional methods of motivating children to compete for grades 
does not work, when competition is not considered a desirable trait 
within the culture. An example of the type of unfortunate cross-cultural 
misunderstanding which can occur was observed when a Navajo second-grader 
called her teacher grandmother, which is a title of respect in the Navajo 
language. The teacher, not understanding this, laughed at the child and 
tried to correct her. Such lack of understanding of the cultures which 
are reflected in the native languages of the children can reduce the 
effectiveness of any educational program. 

B. Psychological factors . 

Every normal child is born with a built-in capacity— indeed, what 
amounts to a biological imperative— to acquire language. Each child, 
with very little direct instruction, works out and internalizes the system, 
or grammar, of the language which he hears around him. This is true in 
all societies, from the simplest to the technologically most advanced, 
whether literate or not. How the child does this is far from understood, 
but he accomplishes this seeming miracle largely between the ages of two 
and six. By the time he comes to school, then, he will have developed 
control over some 80 per cent of the grammar (and sound system) of his 
native language. What dialect he acquires will be largely determined by 
the region (and social class) in which he grows up. 
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At the same time, of course, his intellectual ability is developing; 
and he is learning how to behave in his society — even learning how to learn, 
which is not the same in all societies (Center for Applied Linguistics, 

1968). Culture-free non-verbal intelligence tests, such as the Goodenough- 
Harris Draw-a-Man Test, show that various maturations 1 faculties develop 
at roughly the same rate in ail populations, and are therefore universal. 
Concept formation likewise proceeds apace, affected at least in part by 
the specific category-distinctions (of shape, color, size, etc.) recognized 
in the native language. 

The statement is often encountered that economic deprivation and 
associated social conditions tend to retard the development of language 
and intelligence in the child. While this may be true, such claims need to 
be treated skeptically, since poor performance on various tests— particu- 
larly where the child is from a culturally and linguistically different 
group— may simple reflect the cultural and linguistic bias of the test. 

For example, even very intelligent first graders in rural Southern 
California are unable to identify the pictures of furnace and fire, escape 
used in one well-known intelligence test, because they have never seen 
such objects, while Indian children on a reservation in New Mexico experience 
similar difficulties with pictures depicting "familiar" aspects of urban 
experience. Yet other strengths and abilities which these children may 
have acquired from their own experience frequently go uncredited, simply 
because the tests are not designed to measure them. The range of cultural 
backgrounds represented in bilingual programs further lowers the reliabil- 
ity rating which may be placed on verbal intelligence scores as measured 
by presently available instruments. 

Verbal IQ tests are notorious for the distorted results they give 
when used with children lacking a full native command of English. What the 
tests actually measure under such circumstances is knowledge of English 
rather than intelligence, as shown by the frequent dramatic rise in many 
non-English speaking children's IQ scores after only a year of schooling. 

Yet every year, thousands of non-native English speakers are placed in 
classes for the retarded because of a failure to recognize the reason 
for their low scores on such tests. Not only is this an affront to the 
self-esteem of the child, but teachers in these classes are not prepared 
to recognize the special needs of such children, and lack the training to 
give them appropriate work in English. 

Even IQ tests which are in the language of the student may not be 
free of the cultural bias as mentioned above, since they are often merely 
direct translations from an English test. In addition, they are rarely 
standardized, and may fail to take dialect differences into account— just 
as their English counterparts fail to do. It was found in California, 
for example, that not even college students who spoke Spanish as their 
native language knew some of the items on a Spanish IQ test which had 
been developed in Texas for use with first graders. 

Studies of the effect of bilingualism on intelligence are distorted 
by all of the factors just discussed, but they are further called into 
question because of their failure to match the subject populations socio- 
economically. In general, bilingual subjects have been from a lower socio- 
economic group, while monolingual subjects have been from a higher 



(middle or upper middle class) group. This imbalance has naturally tended 
to prejudice the results of these studies. In one of the few studies which 
carefully matched individual bilingual and monolingual subjects as closely 
as possible^ it was shown that the bilingual subjects performed as well as 
the monolinguals in all areas, and exceeded their performance in certain 
types of tasks involving symbolic manipulation and flexibility of response 
(Peal and Lambert, 1962) . 

Up to this point we have been speaking as though bilingualism were 
a unitary phenomenon. However, most students of the subject recognize 
two major types, which have been called coordinate and compound bilingualism. 
The difference may be illustrated by the following diagrams: 



Coordinate Bilingual 




Compound Bilingual 
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In the coordinate bilingual the two languages operate as independent 
systems for the encoding and decoding of information. The coordinate 
bilingual can understand or say things in either language, but he may not 
be able to translate between the languages on a word-for-word basis. The 
compound bilingual, on the other hand, formulates his thoughts first in 
one language (usually his native one) and then goes though a high-speed 
translation process into the second language. Similarly, messages received 
in the second language are translated back into the first language before' 
their meaning can be apprehended. The translation process may operate so 
rapidly and at cuch a low conscious level that the speaker is not even 
aware of it, but it is not uncommon to find in the compound bilingual's 
production of the second language many examples of grammatical and lexical 
interference from his first language. 

The two types of bilingualism just sketched are extremes, and there 
are many degrees of variation in between, so that few bilinguals would 
be purely one or the other type. But the distinction is a useful one, and 
correlates well with two kinds of language-learning situations. A 
coordinate bilingual has typically learned his two (or more) languages in 
separate functional contexts, where it was necessary to learn each language 
for communication in specific situations, and little or no direct translation 
was possible (e.g., home va playmates, parents va grandparents, etc.). Each 
language then is learned as an independent communication system. The 
compound bilingual, on the other hand, has typically learned his second 
language in school, where it was presented on a translation-equivalence 
basis. In addition, it is often the case that the compound bilingual has 
learned his second language following the onset of puberty, and in a setting 
which encouraged a translation approach. 

There are many factors outside the direct control of the school which 
influence first and second language development. These include: 

1. The nature of the child's preschool linguistic environment. 

2. Personality traits of parents and their attitudes. 

3. Degree of association with adults. 

4. Child-rearing practices in the home. 

5. Number of siblings, and ordinal rank among them. 

6. The attitude of the parents toward their own speech community 
and toward the second language group. 

The importance of home and family to growth in language fluency is 
readily recognized by educators, and many have worked for better under- 
standing, respect, and cooperation between home and school. Bilingual 
education can hopefully succeed in bridging the linguistic gap which has 
often prevented such a relationship, and in addition may help to break 
down linguistic and social barriers between language groups in communities. 

By reducing prejudice and increasing mutual understanding, therefore, a 
bilingual program can contribute to the development of a healthier and more 
cooperative community spirit. 

The remarkable capacity for language learning which children bring to 
bear in learning their first language continues largely unabated until 
the onset of puberty, after which it declines sharply in most people, 
apparently as a result of complex physical and chemical changes in the brain. 



A bilingual program, by beginning early, seeks to exploit this natural 
capacity in the child. But whereas the child has spent all of his waking 
hours for four years in the task of mastering his native language, the 
school may not have more than a few hours each day to bring the child to 
the same level of competence in the second language. It is for this reason 
therefore, that the presentation of sounds, structure, and vocabulary must 
be made in a way which as efficiently as possible short-cuts the time 
required for learning the second language. 

Equally important is motivation. From a child* s point of view, the 
desire to communicate is one of the strongest motivations for learning a 
language. For this reason, there should be as much opportunity for inter- 
pupil communication as possible. Bilingual programs which assign English- 
speaking children to one classroom and non- English- speaking children to 
another are failing to utilize one of the most powerful psychological 
factors in language learning. 

Learning may also be affected by ideas concerning the appropriateness 
of becoming bilingual. In the United States, it is now usually assumed 
that a child will become bilingual if English is not his native language, 
but English-speaking children are often handicapped by lower expectations 
in this regard from school and community. This view is likely to change 
with the widespread acceptance of bilingual education. 

Since learning to use a language involves a type of skill formation, 
practice is essential to success. Fortunately, children enjoy the kind 
of organized discipline which is involved in many language -teaching activ- 
ities— repetition, choral response, even rote memorization— so that some 
of the motivation to learn can come from doing what is enjoyable. The 
administrator should be forewarned, therefore, that in a good language 
program the students, not the teacher, will be talking much of the time, 
and that a successful bilingual classroom will not be a quiet classroom. 

C. Social and cultural factors. 



Language is a social phenomenon; language would not even exist if 
men were not social animals who must communicate in order to cooperate. 

And language is always learned in a social context, from other member of 
the society. All language teachers need therefore to have some under- 
standing of the social factors which affect language development. Those 
involved in bilingual education need some understanding of both cultures 
reflected in the languages of instruction, and of their interrelationships. 
School districts contemplating or already implementing bilingual programs 
should attempt to gain information on the sociolinguistic situation in 
their area. This can be done by formulating a questionnaire to determine 
facts about the following points: 

1. Who uses each language? 

2. Where? 

3 • When? 

4. With fohom? 

5. Why? For what purpose? 

6. How? In what manner or style? 



7. About what? 

8. With what result? 

9. What attitudes are expressed concerning the use of the 
languages and about the speakers of each? 

10, How do the different segments of the community feel about 
their children acquiring both languages? 

A knowledge of the type of language used in the community for various 
purposes can help educators set realistic language objectives for the 
children. In bilingual communities, each language is often considered 
appropriate for certain topics and not for others. This situation is 
sometimes called diglossia, and creates a need for students to develop a 
somewhat different range of skills in each language. Balanced bilinguals 
are usually found in situations where both languages are used for all 
kinds of experiences. 

As the second language of the community is brought into the schools 
in bilingual education, the range of concepts and experiences which may 
immediately be built upon in the native language depends in part on the 
contexts in which that language has been used at home and in the community. 
What language has been used when shopping for groceries, when visiting the 
doctor or health clinic, when attending Sunday school or church? What 
language is heard on radio and television? 

Most bilinguals live among other bilinguals and may have contact with 
only one, or possibly no, monolingual speech community. Children of Spanish- 
and English-speaking parents may know only English words, and yet pro- 
nounce them in the Spanish phonological system and using Spanish syntax. 
Children of Navajo and English speaking parents may have been taught only 
English words at home, but with the glottal stops and simplified consonant 
clusters of their bilingual parents. When two languages are used in a 
community, the lexicon may be partly shared and the resulting linguistic 
system differ from each language as it is spoken in monolingual communities. 

Children usually learn whatever language or languages they hear in 
their home and neighborhood because of their need for communication and 
group membership. They need language to ask questic.is and to play. A 
bilingual program has a much better chance for success if the children 
need both languages to communicate in or out of school and have a contin- 
uous exposure to them. 

There are possible social consequences to being bilingual which 
need to be recognized. Major conflicts in values may arise. In a tra- 
ditional English -dominant school system, one of the first impressions a 
non-English -speaking child may have is that people in authority do not 
speak his language. From the beginning, he may perceive a conflict between 
family and friends vs. the school system. In addition, the language the 
child uses will influence how he perceives himself and how he is perceived 
in the community, since language use is often an important badge of group 
membership identification. Switching languages may be accepted as natural, 
or it may arouse the suspicion of others and be seen as a type of secrecy, 
or as a rejection of the native culture. 
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This perception by others is very important, for the attitudes of the 
home and community toward bilingualism and toward the respective language 
groups affects to a great extent the attitudes of the students. These 
attitudes in turn are important for motivation and achievement in second 
language learning. These attitudinal factors affect the child* s perception 
of himself and his language in relation to school and the majority (or 
minority) group and its language. It is not uncommon to find children from 
Spanish-speaking homes denying that they know any Spanish, since the long 
repression of the language in school and the generally subordinate social 
status of Spanish speakers have made them ashamed of their linguistic and 
cultural heritage* But the use of the home language as a medium of in- 
struction in school gives it a status of prestige, and enhances the child* s 
self-respect and self-confidence at the same time. Importantly, its use 
helps the child in adjusting to the essentially alien situation of the class- 
room. Children who would be fearful and withdrawn find help, support, and 
guidance, and are better able to make the transition to become participative 
and active learners. Significantly also, the attitude of English-speaking 
students to their non-native English-speaking classmates often changes from 
one of condescension or rejection to one of admiration and acceptance 
when the latter have an opportunity to act as "experts" and help "teach" 
their language to their English-speaking peers. 

A good bilingual program is almost of necessity a bicultural program 
as well. Both affectively and cognitively, culture is inseparable from 
the language which is used to articulate it. The recognition in the school 
of the child *s native cultural heritage can do a great deal to enhance his 
self-esteem. As it may help him to adjust to the culture shock of the un- 
familiar school environment, it may also help him to develop a more positive 
attitude toward the school. The development of such an attitude can be 
a determining factor in his eventual scholastic success. 

In the past the majority culture has developed negative stereotypes 
of the members of minority cultures, and these stereotypes— many of them 
held by teachers— have been imposed on the minority cultures. These 
stereotypes are familiar in such terms as lazy, dirty, unreliable, un- 
trustworthy, and simple, often applied to such groups. In many cases, the 
stereotype is transmitted to the student in the school, both from the 
teacher and from his majority-group classmates, with the result that he 
develops a strongly negative self-image which is inimical to successful 
achievement in school. A cultural component of a bilingual program which 
teaches respect for and acceptance of the cultural values of the minority 
group, and which informs the child about his own cultural heritage, goes 
a long way toward building pride and self-confidence in the child, and 
lays the foundation for his growth as a secure, well-balanced, adult who 
can make a positive contribution to our society. 
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Chapter III 
DESIGN 



The primary responsibility for the initiation of bilingual education 
programs in a school district lies with the school board and the superint- 
endent. If they feel such a program warrants serious consideration, a 
suggested first step would be to appoint a representative advisory commit- 
tee to study school and community conditions and decide on the feasibility 
of such an innovation. The function of the committee would be to provide 
liaison with the various elements in the community, and to conduct a 
survey (as suggested in "social factors" above) to gather information on: 

. the linguistic composition of the community. 

. the socio-economic status of speakers of each language. 

• their educational achievement levels. 

• their attitudes toward bilingual education. 

At this stage an estimate , can also be made of: 

• the cost of implementing a bilingual program. 

. the availability of facilities, materials, and trained personnel 
in the district. 

• financial resources. 

If the advisory committee, school board, and superintendent now 
feel that they are ready for a bilingual program, the next step would be 
to appoint a program coordinator. This is a vital person to the project, 
and the following qualifications should be considered: 

. Is he a fluent speaker of both languages? 

. Is he sensitive to public relations? 

. Does he understand children, schools, linguistics, anthropology, 
psychology, curriculum design, evaluation, and the principles 
of research? 

The position of coordinator is as demanding as the qualifications 
suggest, since he will be responsible for : 

• recommending principles, objectives, and program organization 
to the school board. 

• recruiting bilingual teachers, aides, consultants and other 
personnel. 

. conducting pre-service and in-service training of teachers and 
aides. 

• curriculum design. 

. materials preparation, selection, and adaptation. 

• plan of evaluation. 

. contacts with state and federal agencies concerned. 

. public relations. 

The purpose of the bilingual education program roust be decided on 
before a specific plan is selected. Every effort should be made to secure 
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the consultant services of a trained linguist at this critical point in the 
planning. The following sources of information may be utilized during the 
planning stages regarding professional resources: 



English as a Second Language Program 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 

James Alatis, Executive Secretary 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 20007 

Executive Secretary 

National Council of Teachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Administrators have several alternatives in program design to choose 
from when setting up a program. In making a choice, they should take 
several factors into account, including the community situation, school 
resources, and their basic purposes for Initiating a bilingual education 
program. One desirable plan would devote most of the school day to instruc- 
tion in the native language during the kindergarten, first and second 
grades, and equal portions to both languages from third through eighth grades. 



1st Language J 




1st Language 




1st Language 


2nd Language 




2nd Language 




2nd Language 



K-2 3-5 6-8 



In the early years, work in the second language would be focused 
primarily on developing linguistic skills (in grammar, pronunciation, and 
vocabulary), and would use special second language teaching methods. The 
program would gradually phase into use of the second language as a medium 
of instruction and would pursue the development of language arts skills in 
both languages. 
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Such a plan would be recommended where the school is in or near a 
bilingual community and students would have the opportunity to use both 
languages in and out of school. Even if they speak only one language 
when they enter school in such an area, the second language will probably 
not sound entirely strange to them. 

A balanced bilingual program such as the one diagrammed above re- 
quires bilingual teachers and aides, and instructional materials in both 
languages. It is not necessary, and probably not even desirable, for 
the same subjects to be taught in two languages. Reading should be intro- 
duced in the children 1 s first language, and it is therefore obvious that such 
reading readiness skills as the recognition of sound-symbol relationships 
should also be introduced in the first language. Transfer to reading the 
second language should not be made until initial reading skills are well 
established— usually during the second grade. If local regulations 
specify reading achievement tests only in English before that time, they 
should be adjusted to allow for bilingual education. Whatever the dominant 
language of the child, mathematical computational skills should be first 
developed in English since advanced work in mathematics will probably be 
done in this language and later switching of these skills is difficult. The 
other language can and should be used for non-computational purposes 
(recognition of number words, simple counting, giving addresses, etc.). 

• Most concept development in such areas as science and social studies 
will probably take place in the dominant language of the children. 

Concepts need not be developed a second time in the second language, but 
new labels may be provided for them. A child who learns science in Spanish, 
for instance, may have English terms for the same concepts introduced during 
the ESL (English as a Second Language) period as partial content for the 
English language lessons. When concepts are taught twice, children tend to 
"tune out" the lessons in their second language; they learn not to listen, 
because they don't need to. Just having more labels provided in the 
second language does not seem to have this negative effect, and allows the 
children more flexibility in the event they later transfer to a school 
without a bilingual program or one in which the schedule provides for 
different language divisions. 

Some subjects, such as music, art, and physical education, can be 
taught to all children in both languages, but even here it is best to 
minimize interference between the linguistic systems and use only one 
language during any one class period. 

An example of a daily schedule for first grade follows. This class 
is composed both of students whose dominant language is Spanish (Group A) 
and whose dominant language is English (Group B). The teacher is assumed 
to be bilingual. Particularly if no aide is available, a team teaching 
arrangement might be desirable. 



Group A 


Group B 


8:00-8:20 n „ ... ... 

Opening Activities 

(Spanish 1 week, English the next) 


8: 20-8:45 

Reading group with 
teacher in Spanish 


Seat work supervised by 
aide, work on letter names, 
or other activities 
developing reading skills in 
English. 


8:45-9:00 

Seat work supervised by 
aide, work on letter names, 
or other activities 
developing reading skills, 
in Spanish 


Reading group with teacher 
in English 


9:00-9:10 

Break 


9:10-9:30 

English as a Second 
Language (ESL) 


Spanish as a Second 
Language (SSL) 


9:30-10:00 Arithmetic in English 


10:00-10:30 Physical Education 


10:30-11:00 

Science with teacher 
in Spanish 


Handwriting with aide 


11:00-11:30 

Handwriting with aide 


Science with teacher in 
English 



11:30-12:30 Lunch 
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Group A 



Group B 



12:30-1:00 

Social Studies with 
teacher in Spanish 


SSL (reinforcement of 
concepts in second language 
with aide) while practicing 
new language patterns 


1:00-1:30 




ESL (Reinforcement of 


Social Studies with 


concepts in second language 


teacher in English 


with aide) while practic- 




ing new language patterns 





1:30-2:30 Art, Music, Literature 



Scheduling might be easier in some respects if all Spanish -speaking 
children were assigned to one classroom and all English-speaking children 
to another, but such administrative divisions often remain in effect on 
the playground and in the community and deprive the children of the moti- 
vation to learn and practice the second language in order to communicate 
with friends. 

If the purpose of the program is only to make non-English-speaking 
children bilingual, more time can be devoted to instruction in English 
and the native language maintained in some subject area, The curriculum 
could be visualized as follows: 







1st Language 




1st Language 


lst^Ianguage^ 

/ English 




English 




English 


K-2 


3-5 


6-8 



In this plan, the first language of the children would still be used 
for initial reading instruction with the transfer to reading in English 
delayed until second grade. This design is feasible for districts which 
lack sufficient bilingual personnel or resources to make a more balanced 
program possible, or in communities where the advantages of bilingual 
education have not been recognized. 

When the social situation indicates that it is more expedient to 
move toward rapid acculturation, with bilingual instruction utilized only 
to convert the students from one linguistic medium to another, the fol- 
lowing plan might be followed: 
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Lst languagex^ 










/ English 




English 


i 

i * 


English 

i 



This type of program is less desirable than the others, but might 
be dictated by local, conditions and available resources. It should be 
remembered, however, that to qualify as a bilingual program, at least 
one content area must be taught in each language* Proposals to merely 
teach English as a second language and not utilise the students native 
language as a medium of instruction are not currently being considered 
for funding under Title VII, the Bilingual Education Act. 

One of the biggest problems facing pioneering bilingual programs 
is the shortage of suitably trained teachers. Most bilingual teachers 
have received their own education and training in English, and may ex- 
perience some difficulty learning to teach in their native language. 

They have to teach subjects in a language other than the one in which; 
they origi na l ly learned about them, and there is a shortage of helpful 
books and guidelines. It should be strongly emphasized that a teacher 
is not adequately qualified to teach a language merely because it is his 
native tongue. The following requirements, should be considered by those 
hiring teachers for bilingual education programs: 

. willingness to participate in an innovative program. 

• knowledge of the structures of both languages of instruction. 

. general understanding of the nature of language, including the 

acceptability and inevitability of dialect variations in all 
living languages. 

• specific understanding of his own dialect and the dialect of 
the area in whicli he teaches. 

. knowledge of methods for teaching a second language. 

• understanding and acceptance of all cultures represented in 
the community • 

. knowledge of the growth and development patterns of children. 

• competence to provide a good linguistic model, preferably in 
both languages. If a teacher is competent in only one language, 
he should be placed in a team teaching situation, and should 
not teach in his weak language. 

Teachers and aides for a new program may profitably be hired for 
the summer preceding the first year of bilingual instruction. During these 
months the program coordinator, with assistance from specialized consultants 
from universities, educational service centers, or state educational 
agencies, can conduct a training and preparation program, which would in- 
clude the following areas: 



linguistics. 
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. second language methodology, 

. curriculum design, 

, review and adaptation of available instructional material. 

• creation of new material. 

. practice teaching in a language other than English. 

. study of the cultures represented in the community, including 
their languages, beliefs, child-rearing practices, family 
structures, motivating forces, and coping styles. 

Community cooperation is vital to the success of bilingual education 
programs, primarily because of the effect its attitude will have on the 
language learning of the children. It is therefore very important for the 
schools to communicate with the community at all stages of planning and 
implementation. The purpose is not to sell a program, but to inform and 
promote understanding. If the majority in the community are unwilling to 
accept bilingual education, it may be possible to find a group which will 
accept it, at least for experimental purposes. Direct observation of 
the results of bilingual education will convince most people that it is 
sound policy, and the program can then be expanded. A variety of media can 
be used to keep the community informed : 

. open meeting of school board in early stages with expert in 
bilingual education present to answer questions. 

• news and feature items for newspapers, radio, and television 
in both languages . 

• speakers available for PTA’s, service clubs, or church groups. 

The presentation should always be made in the dominant language 
of the group. 

• small pamphlet describing purposes and plans (prepared in both 
languages) and distributed in grocery stores, churches, health 
clinics, and wherever it is likely to reach all segments of the 
community. 

. special invitations to leaders of all segments to observe plan- 
ning and training sessions and early phases of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

• open invitation to all members of the community (once the program 
is under way) to come to see what is going on in t heir schools. 

. a newsletter sent home with students at regular intervals, 
including pictures of activities. 

. continuing communication between the school and community regard- 
ing both progress and problems. 

One of the most beneficial results of bilingual programs may well 
be the extent to which it allows parents to become involved in the 
formal education of their children. An example of such community involve- 
ment and support may be seen at the Rough Rock Demonstration School on the 
Navajo reservation, which has already had a functional bilingual program 
for several years. Parents and preschool siblings visit classes freely, 
join the students for lunch (which often consists of mutton stew and fry 
bread), or sit quietly in the halls— a visible and comforting part of the 
school environment. In one room, a Navajo mother shows the young children 
how to make fry bread; in another, a grandfather tells a story in Navajo 
to a group of young listeners; in a third, a grandmother sits near her 
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loom in a corner, carding wool as she listens to the arithmetic lesson 
in progress. It is not surprising that the Navajo name for Rough Rock 
means "The People’s School." 

Administrators and teachers must work to bridge the traditional 
cultural gap between English-speaking schools and non-English -speaking 
homes. It is the job of the school to let the parents know that their 
participation is wanted, that it is indeed needed, and to provide op- 
portunities for communication. Some of the following steps may encourage 
parental involvement : 

• notices and invitations in the language of the home. 

. different and more convenient meeting times for PTA or similar 
activities. 

. representation from all community groups in school-related 
organizations or councils. 

• requests for help in preparing instructional materials. Periodic 
group work sessions have been very successful when coffee is served, 
baby sitting provided, and a brief presentation is made of the 
progress of the program and the way the materials the parents 

are helping prepare (games, flash cards, flannel board stories, 
etc.) will be used in the classrooms. 

. encouragement for parents to visit school at any time. 

One of the most important factors in promoting parental involvement 
and better understanding between home and school is inherent in the nature 
of a bilingual program. The children are taught in the language of the 
home, and can express or apply what they have learned there. Furthermore, 
the parents are in a better position to understand what is going on at 
school, and to provide important support for the education of their child- 
ren. 



Any educational program should be based on the principle that the 
school takes the cultural and language experiences the child brings with 
him and builds upon these. Beginning instruction through the medium of 
the child's native language is not only sound from the standpoint of 
increased educational efficiency; in such a program, the child and his 
culture are recognized as worthy of consideration. Giving him pride 
in his cultural heritage will at once help him to improve his self image 
and increase his success potential, so that he will better be able to 
benefit from what the educational system has to offer him. 
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Chapter IV 

THE LANGUAGES OF INSTRUCTION 









A. Phonology . 

Every language (and dialect of a language) uses a limited number 
of classes of sounds to signal the differences between words. The number 
of such distinctive sounds, called phonemes . ranges from as few as sixteen 
(in Hawaiian) to around sixty (in Circassian, a Caucasian language), with 
English standing about half-way between these extremes. In order to 
understand the pronunciation problems of children in a bilingual program, 
the teacher needs to have a good understanding of the way speech sounds 
are made, and the differences in the sound systems of English and the 
other language used in the program. In addition, some knowledge of dia- 
lectal and developmental differences in the phonological systems of the 
two languages involved is important. 

A student of any age learning English must learn to hear, and then 
produce, twenty-four distinctive consonant sounds. 1 - These phonemes are 
classified according to the way they are pronounced, and each is followed 
by an example in conventional orthography. 



*3 

Stops (sounds produced 
by complete closing’ of 
the passage of air 
through the mouth): 


Voiceless 


Voiced 


/ p/ £ie 
/t/ tic 
/k/ cat 


/b/ boy 
/d/ dog 
/g/ gate 


Affricates (stop conso- 
nants released with 
a friction sound: 


/c/ chair 


/ j/ giant 


Fricatives (produced by 
a constriction causing 
friction in the mouth 
but iiot completely 
closing the passage 
of air): 


Ifl fair 
/©/ thing 
/s/ .sit 
/s/ shell 
/h/ house 


/v/ very 
/ 3 / this 
/ z/ zebra 
/ z/ azure 


Resonants (produced without 
friction; /w/ and /y/ are 
often called semivowels or 
glides): 




/w/ wash 
/ y/ yellow 

III Ught 

/ r/ rat 



1 

The symbol used for each of these phonemes is enclosed in slanted lines 
(/ /), and is often not the same as the symbol which represents the sound 
in conventional spelling. Some sounds in English are spelled in several 
ways, as the / f / sound in fear, photo, and enough . The system of notation 
used here allows one symbol to consistently represent one distinctive 

sound. 
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Nasals (produced with the 
stream of air flowing 
through the nasal passage 
rather than through 
the mouth): 



/ m/ man 
/ n/ name 
/ 13/ sing 



Vowel sounds are classified according to where they are produced in 
the mouth, as high, mid, or low, and according to which part of the 
tongue is active in their articulation, as front, central, or back . In 
addition, seme English vowels are further distinguished according to 
whether the tongue is tense or lax in their production. Tanse vowels in 
English are usually pronounced with a /y/ -glide (if the vowel is front) 
or /w/ -glide (if the vowel is back). Spanish vowels, however are re- 
latively pure, and lack these glides. In addition to the simple vowels, 
there are several diphthongs in English (vowel + glide), notably /ay/, 
/aw/, and /oy /. 



The following are distinctive vowel sounds in most varieties of American 
English : 1 



FRONT 


CENTRAL 


BACK 


(Tense) / iy / beet 




/ uw/ boot 


HIGH 






(Lax) / 1/ bit 




/U/ book 


Mn) (Tense) / ey/ bait 


/ 9/ but 


/ow / boat 


(Lax) /E / bet 







LOW /as/ bat / a/ cot / 0/ caug ht 



DIPHTHONGS /ay/ tie /aw / how /oy/ boy. 



The most efficient way to predict pronunciation problems for speakers 
of one language learning another is to compare the phonemic systems of the 
two languages. We may illustrate some of the procedures involved by 
predicting problems of phonological interference by comparing the 
phonemic systems of English and (American) Spanish. 



A There are four main regional dialects of American English, each with its 
own distinctive pronunciation patterns, .particularly evident in the 
vowels. These four dialects are traditionally labeled Northern, North 
Midland, South Midland, and Southern. For more information, see the 
bibliography at the end of this section. 
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Phonemes 


of English (Consonants) 


Phonemes 


of 


Spanish (Consonants) 


P 


t 


k 


P 


t 




k 


b 


d 

V' 

c 


8 


b ' 


d 


V 

c 


8 




© 


I 










f © 


s (Js, 


1 h 


f 


s 




X 


© © 


@© 


1 










m 


n 


© 


m 


n 


IN* 

n 




w 


i y 


r 


w 


1 


y 


V 

r 


Phonemes 


of English* - (Vowels) 


Phonemes 


of 


Spanish (Vowels) 


© 


© 




i 




u 




fey) fo) 


i (™\ 




e 




o 




1 E J | 


/ J 












viy \*J 






a 









In comparing two such phonemic systems, the first step is to draw a 
circle around the symbols for phonemes in the target language— which in 
this case is English— ‘Which are absent in the native language. If we 
compare the English and Spanish systems, we find that both of them have 
/ p tc kbd g /, but the /j/ is absent in Spanish; we can predict, then 
that English / j/ will be a problem for Spanish speakers (which they will 
hear as /y/), because it is a new unit in the sound system, one that 
does not exist in their native system as a separate phoneme. 

Continuing our comparison, we find / f / in both languages, but / 0/ 

(the initial sound of theta) is not present in American Spanish. 
Nevertheless, soma Spanish speakers may know how Castilians sound, for the 
/©/ does exist in the Castilian dialect of Spanish, and they may know 
how to imitate the sound. However, they will still have perceptual 
difficulties discriminating /©/ as a separate phoneme. We note that Spanish 
has no phonemic contrast, as English does, between /s/ and /c/; it is 
predictable, then, that Spanish speakers will have trouble hearing and 
producing the contrast between share and chair, or wash and watch . Spanish 
has a /x/ (voiceless velar fricative), which English lacks, while English 
has a / h/ not found in Spanish (it must be remembered at this point that 
we are talking about speech, not writing). It is normal for the speakers 
of either language to use their native phoneme (/x/ or /h/) in speaking 
the other language; in this situation, where one phoneme is simply 
substituted for another, the result contributes to a foreign "accent” but 



^In some dialects of the North and the West Coast, there is no contrast 
between /a/ and / /, so that words such as stock and stalk, cot and 
caught, (are pronounced alike. Thus while in these dialects the Spanish 
speaker will find stalk identical to stock, in other dialects stalk will 
for him sound like stoke and caught like) coat . It will be noted that in 
the above chart, pairs of vowels have been circled to show how the Spanish 
speaker hears the vowels within each circle as a single vowel. 
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does not really impede communication. Thus the English speaker who 
pronounces muier as taer/ and the Spanish speakfr who pronL^ 
£*abL( 7 3re St intelligible, though their accent is unmis- 



v An entire series of English phonemes, the voiced fricatives /v 
9 zzj, are absent from Spanish, so that all of them will pose a learning 
problem for the Spanish speaker. The problem is complicated by the 
fact that some of these sounds occur in Spanish phonetically, but not 
phonemically, hence Spanish speakers will find it difficult to perceive 
uhem as distinct sounds. Going on down our cha.rt to the nasals, we 
find /m/ and /n/ in both languages; Spanish has an /n/, which English 

Fn!Hch SO , f Vll u- P ° Se n ° problem for Spanish speaker learning 
English, to whom this phoneme will merely be "extra baggage, "so to 

speak, . English on the other hand, has the phoneme /n/ which does not 
occur in^panish as a phoneme. Although both [n] and [n] occur phone- 

™ ? pa £ lsb ' they never contrast to signal a difference in meaning 
s they do m English. For Spanish speakers, then, both sounds are mem- 

ers of the same phoneme, whereas in English they belong to different 
phonemes. 



. WG find y ^ in both languages, but Spanish has /r/ 

and /r/, while English has only /r/. In this instance it is the English 
speaker studying Spanish who must learn to subdivide his /r/ -habits 
into two. We know from considerable experience that the _£rproblem is 

one which English speakers have in learning Spanish, and not vice- 
versa. 



Comparing the vowels, we see that the vowel system of English is 
extremely complex. English has one of the most complex systems in the 
world, which is certainly unfortunate considering its status as a world 
language. English speakers make phonemic distinctions between /iy I 
ey, E, as/ among the front vowels, in such words as beet, bit, bait! bet 
hatj in the central vowel column we have the distinction betweenTs aTas 
m cug and cot; and in the back the differences between /uw, U, ow! 0 / 
are phonemic, as in gool, pulL BQle, and gall . While we have all these 
different vowel distinctions to make in English, the Spanish speaker has 
only five to worry about. The English speaker learning Spanish finds a 
much simpler system and so has no real problem aside from the differences 
m articulatory norms which contribute to an accent. On the other hand 
the Spanish speaker learning English has to divide his system of five 
vowels into eleven vowels of English, which is to say that he must more 
than double the number of distinctions he makes in his native vowels in 
order to understand and be understood in English. The size of this 
learning problem can readily be appreciated. Its further relevance to 
spelling and reading cannot be emphasized too much, since for the 
Spanish-speaking child, such words as sheep, ship, cheap, and chip will 
be heard as alike and will consequently tend to be spelled alike. When 
a Spanish-speaking child writes these dog or this dogs, he is not making 
grammatical mistake, though it may appear so, but for him this and these 
sound exactly alike, and he has simply forgotten which spelling to use 
in which situation. 



The phonemic system of a language acts as a kind of filter through 
which the native speaker hears the sounds of other languages. This 
"phonemic filter" assigns the sound of foreign languages to the nearest 
equivalent phoneme in the native language. If the native language lacks 
/0 /, the student learning English will often fail to hear it as a new 
sound, but will perceive it as the phonetically most similar sound in 
his language; e.g., as /t/, /s/, or occasionally as /f/. If the native 
language has no phonemic distinction between /a/ and /a/, for example, 
they will be heard as identical sounds. The perceptual system of the 
brain automatically pigeon-holes all languages sounds (unless they are 
too novel) into the phonemic categories to which the speaker has been 
conditioned by his previous language experience. 

Some of the problems of phonemic differentiation which the Spanish 
speaker faces in learning English are listed below. We have previously 
identified most of these in our initial contrastive analysis of the 
two phonemic systems, but the mode of presentation adopted here may 
help to bring these into sharper focus. 

Spanish English 




c/ chair, watch 



s/ share, wash 



s/ sip, racer 



2 / zip, razor 



/ 




■/ 13/ sing 



n/ sin 



/b 




v/ vat, ravel 



b/ bat, rabble 




/ t/ tin 



/t 



/ 0/ thin 



/s/-= 



-/s/ sin 




/ d/ den, ladder 



3/ then, lather 
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Certain sounds which are phonemically distinct in English are found 
to occur in Spanish as members of the same phoneme. For example, both of 
the sounds [d] and [3] occur in Spanish, where they never contrast 
and are both members of the phoneme /d/. Their distribution may be 
illustrated by the following examples: 




As shown, the stop [d] occurs initially and after nasals while the fricative 
[3] occurs between vowels and in final position. Their occurrence is 
predictable and automatic, and the native speaker of Spanish hears them 
as phonemically equivalent. As a result, he fails to hear or produce any 
distinction between such pairs of English words as dare -there, ladder- 
lather. and read-wreathe . 
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A similar situation involves the sounds [n] and fog], which in 
English belong to different phonemes but in Spanish are members of the 
same phoneme. Their distribution is as follows: 




Words which end in /n/ may be pronounced indifferently either with [n] 
or [q], though in some dialects there is a greater tendency to use [n] 
in this position. Before velar stops or fricatives, only [q] is found; 

[n] occurs in all other positions. Spanish speakers, therefore, have 
great difficulty detecting any perceptible difference between such 
English pairs as sin and sing, and even greater difficulty producing such 
a distinction. Occasionally they are misled by the orthography and 
actually attempt to pronounce the & in sing, often saying something closer 
to sink. 

As in some other Spanish dialects, in Puerto Rican Spanish, /s / 
after vowels is pronounced [h] or dropped altogether. This practice, 
transferred to English, may produce difficulties with the plural and 
possessive suffixes on nouns, and the third singular present suffix on 
verbs . 



If the languages of instruction in a bilingual programs are English 
and Navajo, a similar comparison of the phonemic systems would be made. 



Phonemes of English 



Phonemes of Navaio 




b 



m 

w 



t 




k 


t? 




k? 


d 




g 


ts 


%/• 

c 


tl 


ts? 


c? 


tl? 


dz 




dl 


s 


s 




z 


z 




n 






1 


y 





i 



X 

gh 




There are many differences between English and Navajo in the exact 
pronunciation of sounds which have similar places in the sound systems 
of the two languages. In this case, Navajo has more consonant distinctions 
than English, so English speakers have difficulties in perceiving and pro- 
ducing them. 
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Since there is no distinction between /p/ and /b/ in Navajo, Navajo 
speakers usually do not distinguish between English /p/ and /b / and often 
substitute their own slightly different /b/ for both* Since in Navajo 
this sound never occurs in syllable final position, they often substitute 
/ 9 / (a glottal stop) for final /p/ or /b/ or reduce all final stops 
to the Navajo /d/. This /d/, which sounds like the /t/ in /stap/, is also 
typically substituted for English /t/ or /d/ in initial position. The 
/ 9 / is frequently substituted for stopped consonants and added before 
initial vowels, making Navajo speech sound choppy to speakers of English. 

In Navajo there are no sounds which correspond to /f/, /v/, /9/, / 3/ and 
/ iq/, so that all of these constitute, learning problems for the Navajo 
speaker. 

The primary differences in the vowel systems are that vowel length 
and nasalization are used to distinguish meaning in Navajo, and that 
English exhibits a greater variety of vowel sounds. The vowels /ae/ and 
/ 0 / do not occur in Navajo and are the hardest for students to learn. 

Navajo speakers must also learn to distinguish among English /ow/, /U/ 
and /uw/. 

The phonotactics (or distribution of phonemes) in a language should 
also be considered. English is one of the languages which restricts the 
occurrence of some phonemes to certain positions, as /h/ to initial and 
medial word positions (horse and grasshopper) and /z/ to medial and final 
( azure and rouge) . Only certain consonants may cluster in English, and 
then they occur only in a restricted order. Consonant clusters present 
a major problem for students learning English from either a Spanish or 
Navajo language background. Such combinations as initial I sk / (as in 
school) do not occur in Spanish and present a problem to Spanish speakers 
learning English. Navajo speakers often substitute similar affricates 
for English consonant clusters. Some of the Navajo's difficulty with 
noun and verb inflections may be traced to his failure to hear or pro- 
duce final consonant clusters in English. 

Mastery of the sound systems of both languages is essential if 
misunderstanding is to be avoided. In addition, it is important as a basis 
for the development of an effective reading program. Complete mastery 
of new systems of speech sounds is well within the reach of young children, 
and is a realistic goal of early language instruction if adequate methods 
are utilized. 

B. Grammar . 

The grammatical system of a language includes all of the formal 
features which express meaning or the relationships of elements in 
sentences. The grammar of one language is different from any other, al- 
though some closely related languages have many types of structures in 
common. English and Spanish will share many more grammatical features 
than, say, English and Navajo because English and Spanish descend from a 
common ancestral language, whereas English and Navajo do not. 

Traditional school grammars of English are written for use by 
native speakers, and ignore or take for granted many important features 
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of the language which the non-native speaker must learn. These traditional 
school grammars tend to analyze such languages as French, Spanish, and 
English in a common Latin model, which obscures many of the important 
differences among these and other languages which need to be taken into 
account for efficient language instruction. An objective understanding 
of the unique grammar of the language of instruction is desirable in 
any classroom.; it is essential in bilingual classrooms where contrasting 
linguistic systems are being used. 

Word order is important in many languages. This can be shown in 
the following sentences, where there is no change in the words themselves, 
but the difference in the relative order changes the total meaning of the 
sentences completely: 

The boy hit the man. 

The man hit the boy. 

John is coming. 

Is John coming? 

We have a guest house. 

We have a house guest. 

Es mi amigo antiguo. 

Es mi antiguo amigo. 

The contrast between the word order of Spanish and English may be 
seen in the following examples: 

Es un hombre. (Verb + Noun) 

He is a man. (Noun + Verb + Noun) 

Le da el sombrero. (Ind. Obj. + Verb + Dir. Obj.) 

He gives him the hat. (Subj. + Verb + Ind. obj. + 

Dir. Obj.) 

I Esta abierta la ventana? (Verb + Adj. + Noun) 

Is the window open? (Verb + Noun + Adj.) 

This contrast in word order explains why some speakers of Spanish when 
learning English produce such sentences as Is a man, following the Spanish 
sentence patterr^ or as a question in the Spanish pattern. Is open the 
window? 

The order of elements is less flexible in Navajo than in either 
English or Spanish, and this order is radically different from that of 
similar English constructions. 
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kin lislaa ’house, it-I-made 1 
(Obj. + Subj. + Verb) 

I made a house. 

(Subj. + Verb + Obj.) 

tse saa yinx 9 | ’rock, me-to, it-he -brought ’ 

(Dir. Obj. + Ind. Obj. + Prep. + Subj. + Verb) 

Ke brought me the rock. 

(Subj. + Verb + Ind. Obj. + Dir. Obj.) 

kin bic 9 visaai ’house, it-toward, along- X-am-walking ’ 
(Adverb Phrase + Subj. + Verb) 

I am walking toward th house. 

(Subj. + Verb + Adverb Phrase) 

Most of the inflectional elements of words occur as prefixes in Navajo 
but as suffixes in English. This may partly explain why Navajo speakers 
omit inflectional suffixes (such as past tense) in English. 



The different word order which is used in different languages in 
only one reason why word-for-word translations between any two languages 
is impossible, and helps explain the following non-standard structures 
in Spanish in which the speakers were carrying over literal translations 
from English: 



Mi papa’s carro for El carro de mi Papa. . 

Lo veo en los sabados for Lo veo los sabados . 

£ Han mirado a Luis? for &Han vis t o a Luis? 

A vexing grammatical problem which faces the Spanish speaker is 
the use of in. on. and at in English. The problem exists because 
Spanish has only one preposition, en, corresponding to all three 
English prepositions in different contexts. This interference accounts 
for sentences such as the following in the speech of Spanish-speaking 
students learning English: 

Put the apple in the table. 

I live in Durango Street. 

I live on 136 Leon Street. 

English prepositions may also constitute a potential problem in 
word order for the Navajo speaker, since they usually correspond to the 
postpositions of his language. These generally occur as suffixes, 
very different from English prepositions which precede nouns and are 
considered separate words. The English phrase toward it would be 
expressed as bich 9 ^ 9 (bi- ’it’, -ch 9 ^ 9 ’toward’) in Navajo. 
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Another major problem for the Navajo speaker learning English is 
the pronominal system. Navajo pronouns do not change their forms the way 
English pronouns do. While the third person pronoun in English changes 
form according to number and case, and gender (in the singular), a single 
Navajo pronoun, b£, is used for all third person genders, numbers and 
cases. Thus Navajo speakers may have trouble learning to use the variant 
forms correctly, or may even use just on form of the pronoun for all 
third person situations. With the other personal pronouns, the English 
case distinctions are not matched by anything in Navajo, and the same 
types of problems may occur. 

In addition, object pronouns in Navajo occur as prefixes on the verb, 
rather than as independent forms. The occurrence of the English inde- 
pendent object pronouns following the verb may cause some confusion for 
the Navajo speaker. Possessive pronouns in English will also cause 
difficulty because the distribution requirements are different from 
those for possessive pronouns in Navajo. For example, body parts and 
kinship terms must always occur with a possessive prefix in Navajo, 
whereas in English it is possible to use them alone in a general sense. 

The use of such words in English in their unpossessed form may seem 
strange to the Navajo speaker. 

Possession is expressed in Navajo by a prefix on the noun possessed, 
rather than on the possessor, as in English. This pattern is sometimes 
carried over into English to produce such constructions as the boy his 
hat. 



Speakers of both Spanish and Navajo have difficulty with English 
articles. There are no words in Navajo which correspond exactly to the 
English definite and indefinite articles (although there are forms which 
can be used to show definiteness and indefiniteness). Navajo speakers may 
therefore omit the articles in English, producing such non-standard 
constructions as Joe has red hat o r Book on table is red . Spanish speakers 
may omit the indefinite article in places where it is omitted in Spanish, 
such as before nouns denoting professions; That man is fireman or She 1 s 
teacher . Indefinite articles may be used incorrectly before mass nouns, 
as in He has a chalk . 

With only a few exceptions, there are no adjectives in Navajo. The 
closest form to the adjective as it is used in English is a "neuter verb" 
which occurs after the noun, really constituting sort of a relative 
clause. English adjectives, therefore, constitute a new grammatical 
class to be learned. Navajo speakers learning English may have some 
difficulty using adjectives before nouns, as in the pretty girl, long 
after they can produce adjectives in predicate position, as in The girl 
is pretty . 

Both English and Spanish inflect nouns for plurality, but with only 
a few exceptions, nouns in Navajo do not change form to express singular 
or plural. The number included in the subject is usually indicated by 
the verb. Navajo categorizes multiple objects in groups of two (dual) 
or more than two (plural), rather than lumping them together, as do 
English and Spanish. 
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e^ah ^ 'hat, hats' 

beegasii yah eelghod Jthe cow ran in' 

beegasii yah ahi*?noolc4 'the (two) cows ran in' 

beegasii yah fijee 9 'the (more than two) cows ran in' 

Navajo spealcers may carry this pattern into English and say something 
llke The Horse are running instead of T he horses are running . 

In English, certain distinctive patterns of variation in the pitch of 
he voice (intonation) used while uttering a sentence are important in 
signaling grammatical information, and stress is also extremely important 
as it functions on several different levels to differentiate words, phrases, 
and sentences ( perfect (Adj.) vs. p erfect (Verb)). It is important to realize 
that our writing system does not ordinarily indicate the placement of 
stress, so that we have to know where the stress falls in order to read 
a sentence appropriately. Punctuation is only an imperfect and partial 
representation of English intonation patterns. Speakers of other languages 
fina English stress and intonation patterns very difficult to master, and 
have particular trouble with reading because of the lack of marking in , 
writing, which masks the distinctions of speech. 

The Spanish intonational system has one less degree of stress than 
English, different stress and rhythmical patterns, and different intonational 
contours. A speaker of Spanish is likely to give every syllable a nearly 
equal length of time, to shorten English stressed syllables, to put stress 
on the wrong syllable, and to fail to reduce vowels to /©/ iri, unstressed 

syllables. (Of course English speakers learning Spanish have all of these 
problems in reverse.) 

Navajo uses pitch differences to signal different words, as nilx 'you 
are v*n£l£ 'he is'; at^ 'he does' vs. at££ 'he is rich'; and alee? 'mouth ' 
v& a zee medicine', whereas English never uses pitch for this purpose. 

One the other hand, English sometimes makes use of stress to distinguish 
meaning in words, as mentioned above, whereas stress is never distinctive in 
Navajo. Consequently Navajo speakers may experience difficulty in perceiving 
the stress differences on English words, just as English speakers have 
trouble perceiving the tone differences in Navajo. 

The use of a rising sentence inflection to indicate interrogation, 
or the use of other types of pitch to convey, for example, the connotation 
of surprise, is either not possible in a tone language, is not used as 
a mechanism for this purpose, or is used in a different way. Particles 
in Navajo convey meanings expressed by intonation in English. For instance, 
da^i| and -*^a added to Navajo words signal questions, -ga? gives emphasis, 
and as indicates disbelief. Navajo students speak and read English 
without the appropriate modulations and inflections because they are unac- 
customed to the use of intonation to express meaning in these situations. 

C. Lexicon. 



The third major system within language to be considered is the lexicon. 
This includes more than what we usually call vocabulary; it also includes 
the cultural referents which words reflect in each language (their meaning) 
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restrictions placed on the selection of words in specific contexts, and 
an analysis of which words may occur together in a language and which may 
not. 

A lexical system is essentially a linguistic organization of experi- 
ence. This organization is not exactly the same for speakers of any two 
languages, add apparent meaning equivalents in more than one language are 
often misleading. All too often, as students learn new words in the second 
language, they try to superimpose on them the same categories into which 
experiences are classified in the native language. The different 
classification of colors in Navajo and English was mentioned above; the 
^vajo speaker uses the term dootl^ izh to refer to the range of the spectr um 
divided by English speakers into green and blue . This does not mean the 
speakers of both languages can't perceive the same gradations in color; 
the only difference is categorization, and it can be expressed when necessary. 
When a Navajo speaker needs to express green as opposed to blue, for 
instance, he calls it tatl^id naxalineo dootl^izh 'blue/ green like algae*. 

Because cultures are reflected so vividly in the lexicons of languages, 
learning a second language requires learning new patterns of thought. An 
English speaker is used to thinking of legs and back and neck as belonging to 
all animate creatures, as well as to some inanimate objects such as chairs. 

When learning Spanish, that speaker must learn to consider animals in a 
different category from humans, with patas . lomo. and pescuezo instead of 
piernas. espaldo. and cuello . 

Western European languages contain a concept of compulsion and obliga- 
tion which must be learned by Navajos to express such ideas in English as 
cause, force, compel, make, order, have to. etc. Navajo lacks means for 
expressing such concepts strongly in language; there are causative verb 
forms, but these only occur with inanimate objects. English speakers 
learning Navajo may find that they just cannot express the idea they have 
if they want to say I have to do that now . 

Many other differences in premises and basic categories can be illustrated 
in the differences between the Navajo and English languages. English 
rough is perceived as different attributes with different labels (digho l. 
digoon. and dich 9 ifzh) depending on whether it is seen as the texture of 
a road, a rock, or a file, but the last category (dich 9 lizh) includes the 
'rough* texture of both a file and a pimply face. The single category in 
Navajo labeled beesh includes English flint, metal, and knife . A Navajo 
speaker learning English must learn to make a verbal distinction among 
different types of rough surface. 

The English speaker who says I flew to Washington would sound very 
silly in Navajo, for he would mean that he has wings and flew as a bird 
flies. Navajo speakers must distinguish between primary and secondary 
actors, whereas English speakers need not. In Spanish, English speakers 
must distinguish between two verbs which both translate as is in English. 

It makes a difference whether a speaker says la muchacha esta aburrida 
*the girl is bored* or la muchacha es aburrida 'the girl is boring', 
but this type of error is common with new students of Spanish. 

Kinship terminology gives us another example of the different cultural 



categorisations reflected in language. Navajo sizaani is often the equivalent 
of my wife, but also may include mother, sister, or any grown woman in the 
household. A mother’s sister’s children ( cousins in English) are classified 
as brothers and sisters, but a mother's brother's children are not. Some 
distinctions are made in Navajo kinship terms that are not made in English: 
older brother has a different verbal form than younger brother (s£nai vs. 
sitsfli) ; grandchildren are distinguished as sinali 'son's children' and 
sitsui 'daughter's children*. 

Another type of lexical problem is the different distribution of 
words in languages. Water in English, for instance, can occur in glass of 
water, water the flowers, and water meter, but Spanish agua can occur only 
as a noun (unless its form is changed). 

Every child learns a great deal of his language from his peer group. 

A child learns the subtle nuances of meanings of words by trial and error 
testing against other members of his group in actual communication. By 
the time he enters school, the child knows most of the language he feels 
a need for in order to communicate with other members of his own group 
about everything in his culture which is important to him. The educational 
program must give him reasons to know more language if it is to teach him 
more successfully. 

Speakers of each language view reality in terms of different cultural 
and psychological frameworks. This allows economy, because the framework 
allows speakers to perceive only what is relevant and to organize the percep- 
tions in culturally meaningful ways. Learning a second language involves 
learning a new cultural framework, and new ways of relating linguistically 
to members of another social group. This, too, seems to be a capacity 
often lost after puberty, but readily available to children in bilingual 
education programs if both languages are taught in meaningful situations 
and through the contexts of the cultures in which the languages are spoken. 
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Chapter V 

PEDAGOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



A. Introduction . 

Teachers new to bilingual programs often feel a little unsure 
of what pedagogical techniques and materials to use in their classrooms — 
even when they have had many years of successful teaching experience. Some 
of the procedures suggested here are new and must be tried before confi- 
dence is established with them. Some of the procedures are based on 
traditional axioms in education and have merely been adapted to bilingual 
education. The following are suggestions from both categories which should 
be considered fundamental to any bilingual program: 

. accept the child where he is and build upon his previously 

acquired capabilities. Each child will bring a large variety 
of concepts to school; and at least one language complete 
with sound system, grammar and vocabulary. 

. while there will still be aspects of the child's native language 
that he needs to learn, you are not just teaching him more 
about his language. You are using his dominant language to 
teach him other things* 

. a second language is not caught by mere exposure. Effective and 
efficient second language teaching requires a sequential and 
systematic presentation of structural elements with students 
of all ages. 

. where the child's native dialect differs in some respect from the 
standard ("classroom") form of the language, effort should be 
made to avoid stigmatizing the child's native forms. Second 
language teaching techniques can be used to help the child 
develop fluent control over the classroom dialect. 

. the construction or selection of instructional materials and 
evaluative measures should be based where possible on a 
contrastive analysis of the native and target languages. 

» direct instruction in two languages should be at different 

periods of the day to discourage translation- type learning. 

• provision should always be made for different rates of learning 
and different levels of experience, interest, and attention 
span. 

. children need many chances to practice understanding and speaking 
in different types of meaningful situations. Even language 
drills should have meaning. 

. learning a new language involves learning a new skill, acquiring 
a new set of habits. Incorrect responses should be minimized 
and corrected by having the student repeat after the teacher- 
model. Children enjoy the disciplined kind of activity involved 
in language drills, which are essential for the reinforcement 
of new linguistic habits « 

, a child's success in learning a new language will be largely 

dependent on his need to know it, and his desire to identify 
with the group that uses it. His motivation is a crucial component 
and should not be neglected. 



B. The curriculum. 



The bilingual curriculum includes four basic content areas: communication, 

environmental concepts and relationships, creative expression, and abstract 
concept development. Communication involves understanding and producing 
two -anguages, and the later development of reading and writing skills* 
e^ronmental concents and j^tetionshias includes the study of social' and 
physical surroundings; creative expression includes both art and music; 
aad abstract concept devel opment includes mathematical concepts, such 
a stractions as "same" and "different," and the knowledge of letter names. 



nitxal success in reading is perhaps the single most important goal 
in primary education, since reading forms the basis for much of subsequent 
education. One of the chief weaknesses of monolingual educational programs 
is that, they do not allow a child to begin reading in the language in 
which he has developed oral competence— unless this happens to be English. 

The child should begin reading in his dominant language. The child who 
learns to read first in Spanish or Navajo may have, in fact, a definite 
advantage over the child who must learn first in English. The writing 
system of English is not regular, and children must learn that a single sound 
may be spelled in many different ways. The writing system of Spanish 
and that which has been developed for Navajo are very regular, with close 
correspondences between sounds and letters. The child's ability to recognize 
the relationship between sound and symbol is a major factor in his 
success in initial reading instr- cion. The child who learns to read his 
native language before reading English will not be learning to read twice. 

The basic skills of reading transfer readily from one language to another. 

He will, indeed, become literate in two languages, and this is an advantage 
which might be denied if he began only in English. 



Social studies and science concepts can be developed most rapidly in the 
dominant language of the child, although greater flexibility is possible 
in this area of the curriculum. Concepts may be developed through the 
native language and then reinforced in the second language, or the language 
of the home may be used to study topics related to the home and community 
and English used for discussing the school environment. The availability 

of instructional material in each language will influence this linguistic 
division. 



Art and music are areas in which the cultures in the community can 
most readily be brought into the classroom, and both languages may be used 
at different times. It is important to help a child understand and respect 
his own cultural heritage as part of the development of his self-image and 
self-concept. ^ In addition, understanding the cultural heritage of others 

in the community will help deter the formation of negative stereotypes and 
prejudice. 

Computational skills should be developed in English, as explained 
in the design section above. Students continue to perform basic mathematical 
processes in the language in which they first learned them, and more ad- 
vanced courses in mathematics will probably require the use of English. 



Oral language is undoubtedly the most pervasive component of any 
educational program in the primary grades, and special consideration is 
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given below to techniques for effective second language instruction, 

C. Language teaching . 

Various methods of teaching language have been suggested and tried 
at all levels of instruction and with various degrees of success. Partic- 
ularly in the primary grades, an emphasis has often been placed on "foster- 
ling attitudes” and "developing interests", accompanied by little or no 
direct language instruction. Some have felt that children "catch" a second 
language by exposure, much as they catch the measles, but this has not 
proved to be the case. Others have placed an emphasis on learning vocabulary 
lists without regard to the sounds or structure of the language. Still 
others have added a year of instruction, usually a pre-first, which ranges 
from a year of concentrated language study with specially prepared teachers 
and materials to a year of unstructured activity during which the children 
are only expected to grow older. Some improvements have been reported 
in the academic achievement of students in the special language classes, 
but there are social disadvantages inherent in any program which segregates 
children with different native languages. The extra year of instruction, 
even when linguistically beneficial, in fact retards the children chronolog- 
ically in school and may make subsequent behavior problems and dropouts 
more likely. These disadvantages may be outweighed by other gains, but 
the search for more effective methods has continued. 



The methods suggested in this guide try to set a pattern of success 
for the children in language learning. They do not require "trial and 
error" learning, or random activity with haphazard or selective reinforce- 
ment. Children should be asked to produce only what they first understand, 
and opportunities for mistakes should be minimized. 



ihe immediate goals of second language instruction are to have the 
children be able to discriminate and produce the distinctive sounds (phonemes) 
of the target language in the context of words (never in isolation), to 
interpret and produce its basic sentence patterns, and to use an adequate 
vocabulary. 



An important concept in language teaching is focus. When new elements 
of vocabulary, structures, or pronunciation are being introduced, it should 
be in the context of elements which have been taught previously. For 
example, if new vocabulary items are being introduced, they should be pre- 
sented in sentence patterns which are already familiar so that students will be 
able to focus on the new items without any distraction or confusion from 
the grammatical structure. If an unfamiliar grammatical feature is introduced 
at the same time, it will destroy the focus on the vocabulary. Wionology 
drills often necessarily require new vocabulary items, but familiar words 
should be used as much as possible. A grammatical drill should not contain 
new vocabulary items, and to be effective, should contain as little ^witching 
of vocabulary as possible from sentence to sentence. The following excerpt 
from a substitution drill on possessive pronouns will illustrate the 7>int: 



Teacher: 
Students : 
Teacher: 
Students : 



This is John’s book, ( his) 
This is his book. 

This is Bill’s book, (his) 
This .is hi?; book. 
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Each point should be focused on and drilled adequately before a new 
point is taken up. For example, a number of substitutions using his should 
be given before switching to her . Alternative forms (e.g. different pronouns, 
verb tenses, types of noun plurals) should not be intermixed until each has 
been practiced separately. Consistency in the presentation as well as in 
the organization of drills is important if the practice which they provide 
is to be effective. 

It is more desirable to teach the full forms of language before the 
reduced forms. To be sure, people are more likely to say He’s coming than 
He is coming. But the purpose of language teaching is to teach systems 
which speakers can manipulate to create new forms. Having learned the 
full form, ( He is coming) the child can easily go on to learn both the 
contraction and the question and negative constructions. Is he coming, and 
He isn’t coming . If, on the other hand, he has learned the contracted 
form first, it may not be readily obvious to him how to derive questions 
and negatives from it. At a later time, he will learn that full forms are 
appropriate to more formal contexts, while contractions are appropriate in 
informal situations. 

When the structural framework has been learned using a limited number 
of words, the required vocabulary can easily be added. This is not to suggest 
that the vocabulary is not important; the question is only one of initial 
emphasis and perspective. 

The elements of language are best taught in the following order: 
listening, speaking, reading, writing. Children should first hear the 
language before they are required to produce what they have heard. Reading 
and writing come only after some fluency has been achieved in speech, and 
even then, the initial written material should contain no structures which 
have not first been introduced orally. In a fully bilingual program, all 
children will be taught in two languages. Instruction in two languages, 
however, should usually be at different times of the day to discourage 
translation- type learning and to minimize interference between the languages. 

Similar vocabulary items may be presented through the structures of 
both languages, although lexical equivalance is not necessarily desirable. 
Function words will be needed in both languages, and the content words should 
be selected for immediate need and usefulness in each language. Motivation 
to learn words is higher when they are needed, and when there is occasion to 
use them repeatedly, their retention is more likely. Good sources for the 
vocabulary content of language drills are the texts for other subject areas 
and other basic words relating to home, family, and school. In all 
activities and experiences in the curriculum, emphasis should be placed on 
developing the concepts for which labels can be provided in both languages 
of instruction. 

At the very outset of any bilingual education program, in fact from the 
very first day, children should be taught certain basic classroom instructions 
in the second language, so that these can be used by the teacher thereafter 
for effective classroom control. In addition, children can be taught certain 
fixed phrases, such as greeting forms, appropriate question form for asking 
permission to do certain things, etc. These functional elements can and should 
be taught independently from the regular curricular sequence of language 
structures, since they will be largely fixed and invariable. 



D. Practical teaching suggestions . 

1. The optimum size group for direct language instruction is 8-10; 
probably no more than 12 students should ever be placed in a single group 
for most language teaching activities. Above this point the teacher cannot 
maintain close enough contact with students, and most important, there 
will not be enough time for individual practice. Small groups allow max- 
imum time for individual practice and for the teacher to monitor individual 
problems and correct errors before students have a chance to practice them. 

2. If possible, students should be arranged in a semicircle for 
language instruction, so that their attention will be focused on the teacher 
and so the teacher will be able to maintain better contact and class control. 

In addition, this arrangement facilitates student interaction in communicative 
activities. Rows and columns of chairs are inimical to effective language 
teaching. 

3. Students should not be called in a particular order, but the 
teacher should skip around the group to hold their attention. For the 
same reason, a child should not be called on until after a question has been 
asked cor directions given. If a child knows he will not be called on, he is 
likely not to listen further. 

4. The pace cc language drills is very important. A brisk tempo 
should be maintained at all times to keep students* interest and attention. 
Boredom quickly sets in if a drill is too slow. 

5. Real objects should be used whenever possible to illustrate 
meaning. Pictures are also helpful, but a variety should be used to help 
define the range of experience covered by the word. Illustrations of a 
chair, for instance, should include armchairs, wooden chairs, and several 
varieties called "chair** in English. It is also helpful in defining this 
range to give negtive instances such as a stool or couch ~nd say, "This is 
not a chair." Pictures should be large enough for the children to see easily. 

6. The teacher should not attempt to teach students a phonemic 
distinction she does not make in her native dialect. Depending on the part 

of the country she comes from, the teacher may not differentiate, for instance, 
between cot and caught . pin and pen, or witch and which . Even if the 
teacher has succeeded in mastering such distinctions for drill purposes, 
she will probably return to her normal usage in context. If she attempts 
to "fake" her pronunciation, students will often quickly recognize the in- 
consistency, and her teaching effectiveness will be reduced. 

7. Language teaching is not something which goes on just during the 
scheduled language period. A wide variety of activities during the day should 
be used to reinforce patterns which have been introduced in that period. 

Lining up for recess, for instance, invites a "chain drill" for the production 

of /c/ in which the teacher says "I choose " that child says "I choose , " 

and so on until all the children are in line. During P.E. a relay game 

may be organized in which each student bounces a ball to the next in line 
saying "Bounce the volley ball." This drill is useful for the /b-v/ distinc- 
tion, often difficult for speakers of Spanish. 
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8. Language drills in game form can be available for the students 
whenever they have free time to choose an activity. Pictures may be grouped 
on a flannel board or pasted in a scrapbook, for instance, sorted according 
to which words begin with the same sound. 

9. Slides of field trips and special school functions provide good 
bilingual language activities when the students prepare taped "sound tracks" 
in two languages and show them to other classes, PTA, or at open house 
activities. 

10. Much of the motivation for learning language comes when that 
language is needed to communicate. The teacher can foster this by 
herterogeneous assignment of students to classes, and by seating arrangements 
and grouping within the classroom which create the opportunity and need for 
students of varied language backgrounds to talk to each other. 

11. Extra drill is needed on irregular items (such as forms of be) 
and items involving interference between the native and target languages. 
This is the reason material prepared for one language is not necessarily 
applicable to other language groups. The present progressive is not a 
problem for speakers of Spanish, but is for speaker of Navajo. The whole 
point of contrastive analysis is to determine what to teach and how much 
time to devote to the various linguistic features so identified. 
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Phonology 



Very early in the program, the phonemic contrasts which exist in one 
language, but not the other, should be taught. The concepts "same-dif- 
ferent” need to be understood before they can be applied to the sounds of 
language. These concepts, as used in the development of both visual and 
auditory discrimination skills, are taught in most reading readiness pro- 
grams. Because understanding them is a necessary prerequisite for language 
drills, the concepts "same-different" should be presented during the 
first week of school. The following activities may be used to introduce 
these concepts at the kindergarten or first grade level: 

Have several noise-makers in front of the class and show and ring 
two at a time. "These sounds are the samd' (ring two cow bells). 

"These sounds are different" (ring a cow bell and a triangle). At 
this stags the children can also see that the noise-makers are different. 
After the concept "same-different" is understood, the objects can be 
hidden in a bag or box and the children asked to determine "the same" 
and "different" on the basis of sound alone. 

Small items, such as beans, cotton, seeds, or buttons, can be put in 
pill bottles covered with adhesive paper. The children may take 
turns shaking two bottles and deciding if they are "the same" or 
"different." They may look inside to check their answers. 

The. chiJ.dren who are able to do this activity are ready to begin the 
discrimination of speech sounds. 

Learning the sounds of a language begins with ear training— with hearing 
the significant differences (i.e., which are considered "the same" and 
which are considered "different" by native speakers of that language). 
Children find it very easy to imitate speech sounds, but successful mimicry 
by no means assures that they will produce the sound in other words or at 
other times when it is appropriate. Many teachers have been disheartened 
after a language lesson stressing the ch sound in English for speakers 
of Spanish when the children are again sitting on *shairs, waving hands at 
the *teasher for e chance to *shoose the next activity. The non-English 
occurs because the children, although they can produce both sh and ch , 
may not have realized the significance of the difference between them, or 
may not have had enough practice distinguishing the sounds both in hearing 
and in speaking. Successful mastery of any skill takes time. A good 
teacher knows that one lesson is not enough to establish a concept or skill 
in most students. There is thus a need for continued drill while habits 
are firmly established and transferred to free production. 

Language drills can be organized into play activities or meaningful 
communication exchanges. The following examples illustrate drills for 
promoting the / s-c/ distinction, but similar activities can be applied to 
other pairs of sounds. 

Make a chart with two pockets and several 3x6 flash cards of pictures 
illustrating words containing /s/ and /c/. One picture for each sound 
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should be pasted over the pockets. Children sort the flash cards into 
the appropriate pockets. 

Say several words containing both /s / and /c/. Children clap softly 

only when they hear /s/. S a y the list again with the children clapping 
when they hear / c/. 6 

Discrimination activities should be continued in the curriculum until 
all students show satisfactory performance. After each phoneme can be 
heard as distinct from other similar phonemes with which it is apt to be 
confused, activities to teach its production will be much more effective. 

. , en s r ® s P° nses may be made by the entire class, small groups, or 

individuals. Children are usually more willing to speak out as part of a 
group than they are alone in a new situation, and their attention is likely 
to be lost if they have to wait for too many others to have a turn. Group 
practice increases the amount of practice for each individual, but one 
problem is that it is difficult for the teacher to hear if individuals are 
pronouncing sounds correctly. Group responses can be somewhat chaotic if 
the children are speaking at a slightly different time. The teacher should 
develop a repertory of hand signals and use them consistently to let 
the cnildren know at which times to listen and exactly when to speak as a 
group or individually. 

t( group response, it helps for the teacher to move around and "tune 

in different individuals, to check on their pronunciation. If a child is 
making a mistake the teacher can switch to individual drill to help the child 
then switch back to group work. The teacher needs to become sensitive to 
how long to prolong group or individual drill and when to switch from one 
to another. Probably no drill should be entirely group or individual. 
Alternating the two types helps provide variety* The following are examples 
of different types of responses: 

Cut small shoes from colored paper. Put them in a box or bag and have 
a child close his eyes and chose a shoe. 

The others say: 

New shoes, new shoes. 

Which color do you choose? 

The individual child says: 

I choose ( color) shoes. 

If the child has the color he chose, he gets another turn. If not, 
he loses his turn to the next player. 

Have pictures of food. The children take turns choosing something for 
lunch. Each says, "I choose for my lunch." 

Have a number of sea shells, or pictures of them, on a table. Let 

the children take turns getting a shell and putting it on a chair, saying 

"I put my shell on the chair." This could be played as a relay. 

Have two lines of children and see which line finishes first. 



Notice that even when concentrating on teaching sounds of a language, 
these are not presented or practiced in isolation. Speech sounds occur as 
parts of words, and words as parts of sentences. Language is a way of 
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conveying meaning, and this essential characteristic should not be left out 
of language lessons. Individual phonemes can be isolated by using words 
which are minimal pairs — -words which are identical except for the sound 
you want to call attention to. These can be introduced in the following 
way: 



Say minimal pairs, illustrated with pictures or actions whenever 
possible, and have the children repeat them. It is important at all 
times that the children know the meaning of the words. 



chair 

choose 

chew 

watch ing 

chip 

cheep 

catch 

match 

dish 



share 

shoes 

shoe 

wash ing 

ship 

sheep 

cash 

mash 

ditch 



Say pairs of words and ask if they are "the same" or "different." 

chair chair 

shoe shoe 

chip ship 

After the children can hear which are the same and which are different, 
say one of each pair and have a child respond by pointing to the appro- 
priate picture or making the correct action. 

Once these distinctions can be heard, the words may be included in 
minimal pair sentences . In this way, even though the focus of the drill is 
on phonology, syntactic fluency will be reinforced through practice on 
sentence patterns. Again make sure the children know the meaning of the other 
words in the sentence; otherwise the focus will be lost. 

Say the following pairs of sentences and have the children act out the 
appropriate one or identify the appropriate picture. 
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I have a chip. 

I have a ship. 

I'm watching dishes. 

I'm washing dishes. 

After the children understand what sound you want them to be listening 
for, more varied activities can be used: 

Put pictures containing /s/ and /c/ face down on a table and let the. 
children pretend to go shopping for these items. One child picks 
up a picture, shows it to the class and says, "I am shopping for a 
"(saying whatever is on the card). 

After all the pictures have been turned faced up, children who did not 

have a turn shopping find one they like and say "I choose the • " 

They then tell the class something about it. 
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Syntax 



The grammatical structure of a language cannot be taught without 
using words, nor words without using speech sounds. Therefore, although we 
focus on one new element at a time in teaching to avoid confusion, the 
teaching of phonology, syntax, and vocabulary should be an integrated 
process. The rate of instruction should remain flexible, and no definite 
limits set as to what structures must be covered in every classroom each 
day. Once a particular sequence of situations is chosen, however, it 
should be followed consistently. Language learning is cumulative; new 
structures build on what has already been learned. In addition, the materi- 
al is graded, with easier structures presented first so that several 
new features are not introduced at the same time. 

This cumulative development is analogous to the "stages" a child goes 
through in his physical development; he must learn to walk before he can 
run, and to run before he can perform the more complicated physical task of 
skipping. Just as normal children progress through these stages at varying 
rates, so they may be expected to progress at different rates through the 
stages of learning a second language. While walking seems to require 
conscious effort on the part of a very young child who is just learning the 
skill, it becomes an automatic habit which he continues to practice even a f ter 
he has learned more demanding skills. Language skills, too, become habits, 
and the basic structures which are learned very early will continue in 
frequent use even when more complicated ones are added. 

Each language lesson should contain a variety of structured activities 
Some of the basic types of pattern practices are illustrated below: 

Mim-Mem— mimicry-memorization. Children imitate a model and then repeat 
until the response is memorized. 

Hold up pictures of an airplane, bunny, hat, kitten, cowboy, and pony 
(or any other six count nouns), and say with each: 

This is a • 

As you say each sentence, stress the intonation pattern, not by explana- 
tion, but by example. 

Give each child a smaller picture of each object. One at a time, the 
children hold up one of their flash cards and say: 

This is a • 

Have the children repeat after you as a group and individually. 

If any child does not use the correct intonation pattern (lets his 
voice rise at the end of the statement or pitches "this" higher 
than the noun), correct him by repeating his response and slightly 
exaggerating the proper intonation pattern. 

Chain-drill— one child makes a statement or response, then another child, 
and then another. 



Choose one child to be "it." Give him a thimble (or any other article 
containing /©/)• He says Thank you for Lue thimble." He chooses a 
child and passes the thimble on to him. The game continues until each 
child has had a chance to say, "Thank you for the thimble." 

Choose one child to start a winking game. He is to wink at a friend 
and say, "I am winking at Mary." Mary turns toward someone else and 
says, "I am winking at . " 

Su bs, t i tyi t igq- -a word is replaced by another word of the same grammatical 
class, as a noun for a noun. 

Put three pictures on a table or other support several feet away and 
hold three in front of the children. Alternate describing the pictures, 
saying This is a * that is a . " One at a time, have the 

children hold up smaller pictures of the same objects and say. 

This is a . " The children should then point to the picture 

held by the teacher and say, "That is a ." 

Replacement— ^replace on element by another, as a pronoun for a noun. 

Distribute pictures or objects to all of the children. As, "Who 

has the ?" The child who has it holds it in the air and all 

respond, "(Mary) has the . " Then you ask "What does (Mary) 

have?" The children again respond "She has the ." 

Conversion— ^replace one form of a word with another, as past for present 
progress ive . 

Teacher: He is looking at a book. 

Students: He looked at a book. 

Expansion- give the children a word to be added to a sentence. 

Distribute pictures of a big pony, a little pony, and a fast pony. Say 
only one word, the adjective. If it is "fast", the child with the fast 
pony holds it up and responds "This is the fast pony." 

Trans format ion - change in word order, as from statement to question, 
or positive statement to negative statement. ' ' 



Let one of the children hide one of the vocabulary pictures and act 
out the word it represents. The other children guess, "Is that a 

,?" The child who is "it" responds "Yes, it is a " or "No it 

is not a . " The first child to guess correctly acts out one of 

his pictures. 

Transformation drills can of course be used as chain (AB-BA) drills, as where 
—one child asks a question, another answers and asks a third, who answers 
and asks another. 

Ask one child a question, such as, "Can you hop?" He replies, "Yes, 

I can hop," and hops in front of the class. Then he asks another 
child, "Can you run?" and the game is repeated with such action words 
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as jump, sit, skip, sing, or any others the children know. 

Pass out small pieces of yam of different colors and include one piece 
of yellow. The children close their hands with the yarn as for "Button, 
Button, Who Has the Button?" Whoever is "it" goes from child to 
child saying, "Do you have the yellow yarn?" The child questioned 
should answer, "I don’t have the yellow yarn. " He ther shows his 
yarn. The child with the yellow yam says when asked, "I have the 
yellow yarn." He is then "it." 

The following is a partial list of grammatical structures which must 
be mastered by students learning English 3S a second language. This list 
is not intended to say anything about the order of presentation, but only to 
indicate some of the major structures which need to be included. 

Verbs 



present progressive 

past 

future 

irregular past tense forms 

negative forms ( don’t, won’t, isn’t, can’t, etc.) 



Nouns 



proper 

common 

pluralizable (count) 
non-plural izable (mass) 
irregular plural forms 
pronouns (subj., obj., and poss. forms) 

Articles 

(include modifying words such as some, few, any) 
use with mass and count nouns 
demonstratives (agreement with plural nouns) 

Adjectives 

comparative and superlative forms 

Adverbs 

Prepositions 

Conjunctions 

and, or (between nouns and between sentences) 

Sentence patterns: 

N be Adj 
N be N 

N be Adv (place or time) 

N V (Adv) (intransitive verb pattern) 

N V N (Adv) (transitive verb pattern) 

Imperative 

Yes, No Questions 

Question Word Questions ( who, wh ich , why , how, where ) 
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Vocabulary 



The third major element of language to be considered is vocabulary. 

The most important words to include in early English lessons are the func- 
tions words needed to express relationships in the basic sentence patterns. 
These include articles, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, interroga- 
tives, and modals. 

The first content words should be those most needed by the children. 

This criterion for selection will guarantee student motivation for learning 
the words, and repeated opportunities to use them, maximizing the probabil- 
ities of retention. Topics need not be those closest to the child* s 
experience. The language of the home is usually the one which will be 
used to talk about the home and family in any case— not English. 

When new nouns are introduced, a variety of objects should be used 
to illustrate the range of meaning whenever possible. Although several 

nouns are usually taught first in structures like “This is a , " 

it is possible that action verbs should be the first content words introduced 
to young children. This ordering, i.e., learning action words first, 
permits active responses on the part of the children and actual demonstrations 
of meaning in both presentation by the teacher and response. 

In all language activities, there should be an emphasis on understanding 
the meaning of what is said and done. Consequently, for the sake of efficiency 
and understanding, the teacher should be prepared to translate where 
necessary and when possible * 
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Chapter VI 
EVALUATION 



Evaluation is one of the most important and one of the most often 
ignored components in any educational program. Its importance in bilingual 
programs is perhaps even greater because of their innovative qualities. 

Although there are sound bases in existing educational and psychological 
research reports to assure us that bilingualism is advantageous, there are 
many questions still to be answered about using two languages in school. 

What teaching techniques will prove most successful in different situations? 
How will the program design affect long-range achievement? Which instructional 
materials are best suited for which groups of children? What degree of 
interaction should there be with relevant culturally oriented activities? 

Even our evaluation instruments themselves need to be assessed. 

With the rapidly expanding scope of bilingual education in the United 
States today, we can soon have a wealth of information in answer to these 
and other pertinent questions. This will allow future bilingual programs, 
and existing programs in future years, to build on past experiences, im- 
prove and refine instructional design, techniques, and materials, and greatly 
increase the success potential of students from linguistically different 
backgrounds. We will have this information, however, only if innovative 
bilingual projects report on their procedures and progress in a way that 
allows objective evaluation and comparative assessment among programs. 

Many roadblocks lie in the way of reliable analysis, including the lack 
of completely appropriate evaluation measures, but we can make the best use 
of what is available now and participate in the development of better 
instruments. 

No single achievement test for students at the end of the year will 
indicate what has been going on in their classrooms. We need to know where 
they started when they entered that classroom, what cultural conditions 
were affecting their achievement, and what their capacity for learning is. 

This requires at least an achievement test at the beginning and end of the 
year ( a pretest and posttest) . a brief description of the students' home 
environment, and a test of intelligence. The pretesting is absolutely essen- 
tial to gain baseline data against which to measure pupil progress and program 
effectiveness . 

A. Language tests . 

The most important area to test for in the fall and spring is competence 
in both languages of instruction. It is important not to jump to the conclu- 
sion that a child doesn’t have control over any language just because he 
is not willing to talk or even respond to questions or directions at the 
beginning of the school year. Some children choose not to talk sc early in 
the program, and others are too shy to. An unfamiliar person in the classroom 
may intimidate a child, who may in turn take refuge in not speaking or 
using minimal replies. Care should be taken that ratings of verbal fluency 
not be taken on the basis of interview situations such as this. 
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Moure sophisticated tests of language capacity should include measure- 
ment of both recognition and production of the sound system, common grammati- 
cal elements, and a representative lexicon in both languages. Any evaluation 
measure used with young children must be short, require little ability to 
follow directions, and little skill requiring marking pictures or following 
items in sequence. Ideally, the measure should be administered by the 
teacher or aide rather than by a stranger in the classroom. In addition, 
it should be immediately usable by the teacher in evaluating the children* s 
progress and making appropriate adjustment in grouping and rate of instruc- 
tion, and yet contain in the responses enough additional data for whatever 
more detailed linguistic analysis is desired at a later time. The test 
should also be a standardized measure which could later be replicated with 
other groups of children if comparative data is desired. Unfortunately, no 
such ideal test has yet been developed. Adequate measures are available, 
however, or may be constructed by the staff or a consulting linguist. 

The kind of item which tests for the recognition of sound in the 
language is a pair of pictures whose labels differ only in the one sound 
being tested--a minimal pair, such as mouse . and mouth, or ship and sheep . 

The children are then told to mark ( or put their finger on) the mouth. 
the ship , and one picture of each pair presented. Lexicon can be tested 
in a similar fashion with children asked to mark a picture which represents 
the word named by the tester. It is more difficult to picture grammatical 
structures, but pictures can be prepared to illustrate differences between 
the rabbit which is painting and the rabbit which is painted, the boy who 
has a cold and the boy who is cold, the dog which is going to eat and the dog 
which has eaten, and simlar constructions. 

The production of sounds and of vocabulary items can be tested at 
the same time by asking children to name pictures or objects. The numbers 
one to ten and the names of the colors of crayons in a crayon box will 
provide a fast preliminary screening of each child's production of some of 
the sounds of each language. However, a properly-constructed test should 
contain all of the phonemes in the language, and should sample the phonemes 
in different relevant positions in the word (initially, medially, finally, 
and in various clusters). This speech sample should be taped so the teacher 
can record the errors quickly, and so that the record can be compared with 
the child's pronunciation at the end of the year. (The teacher may enlist 
the help of a speech therapist or other person in the school with more 
training in listening for speech sounds.) A child's ability to use sentences 
in any language can be quickly tested by asking him to describe a few 
pictures in that language or to tell a story. His responses should be 
tape-recorded and used as a rough measure of progress at a later date. 

Such initial screening devices do not take the place of a professional 
testing program to ascertain the children's linguistic competencies. They 
are only meant to provide a "first aid" measure for the teacher who needs 
to have some immediate information in order to begin teaching. 

A few standardized tests can be adapted to testing for language com- 
petence, even though that is not their stated purpose. The Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness test section on word meaning provides some measure of 
English usage, and the Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis section on 
phoneme identification will also provide interesting and useful information. 
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• I ^ 18 ffabi 1 idad-Gene ral contains a vocabulary section of both English and 
Spanish forms which could be used as a rough measure of growth in each 
language or to help determine which is the child's dominant language, or 
his degree of bilingualism. An individual production test, the Peabodv 
Picture Vocabulary test, has recently been translated into Spanish and its 
two forms may be used for the same purposes. The responses to this can and 
should also be tape-recorded. 

Two very promising approaches to testing for language development are: 

1) oral repetition of model sentences, and 2) judging grammatical ity of 
presented word sequences. The oral repetition procedure allows the tester 
to control precisely for children's mastery of particular points of phonology, 
grammar, or sentence length. The only presently available test of this 
hype is based on the Gloria and David materials, which provides for tape 
recording of the child's responses. The second type of test, though less 
reliable, shows that as children grow older, they are able to make finer 
and finer distinctions regarding the ungrammatical ity or grammaticality 
of certain word sequences (e.g. Went to town he vs. He like the book) . 
Unfortunately, no test of this type is currently available. 

Standardized tests of achievement are available for subjects conducted 
in English from the first grade up, but none are yet adequate for testing 
achievement in biling programs. Particular care must be taken not to 
judge the achievement of children in bilingual programs against monolingual 
norms in the early stages of instruction. Since the first year of reading 
should be taught in the dominant language of each child, it is particularly 
pointless to test reading achievement in English only and draw any con- 
clusions from the results. 

B. Home conditions . 

Because student achievement is often vitally affected by such factors 
as numbers of brothers and sisters, ordinal rank in family, and educational 
level and occupation of parents, it is important that information on these 
factors be obtained for each child. It is also important to know the socio- 
linguistic makeup of the heme: what languages are spoken there, for what 

purpose, by whom, and what attitudes are expressed toward each language 
and their speakers. In addition, the place of origin of the parents may 
figure significantly, since a child whose parents are recent immigrants 
from Mexico or Puerto Rico may be very differently circumstanced, and have 
a different cultural background, from one whose parents are employed at a 
stable occupation or are migrant workers can be very significant. 

The following interview form has been used by cooperative educational 
research projects and provided a handy form for valuable information. The 
rating of the child's use of Spanish and English is meant to be the 
family's opinion of his language fluency. The rating of the housing is 
completed by the interviewer after the interview is finished. 
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HOME INTERVIEW 






Name of student 

Teacher Class 

Sex Birthdate B irthp lace 

Father 1 s Birthplace Mother’s Birthplace 

No. of Children Ordinal Rank_ 

Entered Left Days Present 

CHILD'S USE OF SPANISH 

(1) Little or no facility in Spanish. 

(2) Able to understand simple directions but unable to carry on a con- 
versation. 

(3) Able to carry on a conversation. 

CHILD'S USE OF ENGLISH 

(1) Little or no facility in English. 

(2) Able to understand simple directions but unable to carry on a 
conversation. 

(3) Able to carry on a conversation. 

HOUSING 

(1) Shack or substandard house in slum area. 

(2) Deteriorating area with marginal housing. 

(3) Home in average residential area of well-kept property, neat but 

of moderate cost. 

(4) Better than average homes or apartments but short of luxury. 

(5) Private, large, well-kept home or "luxury" apartment in preferred 

residential area. 

HOME LANGUAGE 

(1) Both parents use Spanish almost exclusively with children. 

(2) One parent uses Spanish and the other uses English with children. 

(3) Both parents use Spanish and English more than casually with children. 

(4) Both parents use English almost exclusively with children. 

EDUCATION OF THE HEAD OF FAMILY OR THE PARENT WHO SEEMS TO INFLUENCE MOST THE 
STATUS OF THE FAMILY 

(1) Completed less than 8 years of elementary school. 

(2) Completed 8th grade but less than senior high school. 

(3) Completed senior high school. 

(4) Completed a year or more of college work. 

(5) Attended graduate or professional school at least one year. 

OCCUPATION OF PARENT PROVIDING MOST SUPPORT 

(1) Unemployed (not retired), on relief, odd jobs only, work giving 

very low wages, etc. 

(2) Low income but regular work, waiters, farm laborers, semi-skilled 

work, etc. 

(3) Skilled labor, carpenter, police, fireman, small business, electri- 
cian, small landowner, salesman, foreman, etc. 

(4) Teachers, librarians, smaller businesses, managers, supervisors, 
registered nurse, etc. 

(5) Professions and high-income occupations: lawyer, physician, engi- 
neer, college professor, school administrator, large business proprie- 
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tor or large landowner, executive in corporation or bank, editor, 
orA, etc, 7 



C, Intelligence tests . 

Some measure of the children's IQ will also be desired, but this can 
e delayed until later in the school year. No verbal measure of intelligence 
as been found to be reliable with children who have linguistically different 
backgrounds. Using such tests for the assignment of children to classrooms 
in a controlled research design is even questionable in the primary grades. 

ran om assignment of students to the experimental classrooms is probably 
as likely to equalize the groups when all children come from the same 
general background as any tests which might be given. In fact, such 
variables as expectancy factors when IQ scores are assigned make it seem 
likely that testing intelligence at the beginning of the program might 
even have negative effects. When an IQ test is administered, the Goode nough - 
t s 3 * p taw~3-Man test is proving quite satisfactory in terms of ease in 
administration and correlation with other standardized tests of intelligence. 
Some individual tests of intelligence (such as the Stanford-Bine tl have 
been translated into other languages and can be given to a random sample 
as time and funds permit. 

One of the hazards to objective testing is the teacher's unconscious 
desire to help the children, or see them do better on the tests. Another 
is variable scoring procedure among different individuals. If the 
Goodenough -Harris is selected as an intelligence measure, an excellent 
manual is available with complete scoring instructions. The scoring is 
time consuming, and should not be required of the classroom teachers. If more 
than one person is scoring the pictures, a random sample (such as one in 
every ten) should be cross-checked for consistency. Individual intelligence 
tests such as the Stanford-Binet or WISC require extensive training for proper 
administration rnd interpretation. Time and money factors may therefore 
make their use with all student impossible, but they may be used with only 
a random sample of the population as a means of validating other data. That 
is to say, if the IQ scores obtained for a random sample of the children 
every tenth child), on the Stanford-Binet correlate closely with the 
IQ scores secured for the same children on a less time-consuming test 
(which was given to the whole group), then more faith may be placed in the 
validity of the group test. 

D. Testing hints . 

Evaluation is a necessary component of educational programs, but teachers 
can quite understandably lose sight of some of its value if thev face 
disrupted schedules and unhappy children. Administrators and teachers can 
help prevent problems (and unreliable test results) by following these 
suggestions: 



. schedule pretesting the first month of school, but not during the 

first week. Children and teachers need a chance to get set- 
tled a little. 

. if tests contain such directives as "draw a circle around " or 
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"make an X on . ** teach the directions a day ahead of time 
with material not included in the tests, 
keep testing periods short. At the beginning of school; the 

children should not be expected to sit still for more than 
twenty minutes at a time. * 

test in small groups or have an assistant present for evexy ten 

children. It is necessary to check constantly at this level 
to see if every one is in the right place, and even to see :j.f 
all the booklets are right side up. One teacher checking 
twenty-five children loses the attention of the class, 
keep the atmosphere relaxed and happy, 
follow the stated testing procedure exactly. 



A great deal of work still remains to be done in the construction and 
validation of tests of bilingual education programs. As such tests are 
being developed and made available, necessary checks on the progress of 
children and programs is going to come from the combined observation of 
experienced and knowledgeable teachers, coordinators, administrators, and 
linguists c 
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